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Keeping Foops Sare 


for Young Hopefuls 
and Their Elders 


HE perfection of electric refrigeration 
Baw you dependable food preservation. 
It constantly safeguards foods against the 
dangers that lurk in food spoilage...a health 
insurance for your family. 


Modern electric re 
frigeration in your 
home offers you new 


measures of conven- 


ience, a maximum of 


cleanliness and sani- 
tation...greater econ- 
omies in proper 
food preservation! 


Specify RED SEAL 
WIRING 


Electric refrigeration 
maintains a uniform 
temperature that is 
always below fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit... 
the point at which 
perishable foods 
become subject to 
danger of spoilage. 


Electricity « » bittle in California” 


sraxdands = CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 


for your home 
greater convenience, 
safety and economy 


Write for Booklet 447 Sutter Street 


-+«BUREAU>>> 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Records! 


RESOURCES over 988 Million Dollars 


Nearly one billion dollars substantially invested in 
the statewide prosperity of 166 California com- 
munities. 


DEPOSITS over 824 Million Dollars 


A gigantic sum accumulated by more than one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand (1,500,000) residents 
of California...one out of every four persons in the 


| N V E S T E D state. A tremendous testimonial to western thrift. 
CAPITAL 108 Million Dollars 


A vast guarantee fund for Bank of Italy depositors. 
A definite indication of unusual strength, stability 
and safety. 


by R A N C M4 E S 292 modern, conveniently located offices...thor- 


oughly equipped to render the highest type of 
banking service to the people of California. 


Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL Savines r italy 
A NATIONAL BANK 


CALIFORNIA'S LARGEST BANK 


SIERRA EpucATIONAL News—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Te achaes 

Association. Editorial and business offices, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San 

Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 18709. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 











ELIZABETH 


AN FRANCISCO has so much of “beauty 
that is old and beauty that is new,” of old 
lovely places to revisit and new interests 

to find that 

be a great delight. 


eight weeks of leisure here may 


These are some of the natural wonders to be 


seen again and again: the over the 


Golden Gate; the San Francisco skyline against 


sunset 


a fog-shrouded sky; the view on a clear night 
from the Berkeley hills, of the lights 
and the hills and the stars and a full 
moon; a trip in the ferries across to Sausalito 
at dawn, with the sky 
light, with the seagulls 


many 
rolling 
breaking slowly into 
flying, and the 
drifting in great sweeping spiral swirls. 


fog 


And there are these many other things so 
distinctively San Franciscan: little shops in the 
Latin Quarter; foreign restaurants that are good 
and good; the winding road or the 
rocky climb to the top of Telegraph Hill, with 
the famous view from there; the glorious pan- 
orama from Twin Peaks; and countless else. 

Early mornings the walk from the foot of 
Van Ness Avenue along the bay to Fisher- 
man’s Wharf as the fishing boats start for the 
sea is a stirring one. 


not so 


As each little boat dashes 


forward, its stands 


owner toward the 
open sea and the spray is thrown sideward and 
backward. 

Those who tell us of “the good old days” 
say that Fisherman’s Wharf is not what once 
it was when each boat, instead of being motor- 
driven, carried sails. That must have been lovely 
—at dawn to see them as with sails set they 
slowly streamed out through the Golden Gate 
and at sunset billowed back again. 


facing 


But these sturdy rapid little modern boats are 
thrilling too. The men who bring us fresh fish 
from the sea each morning and each night must 


be indeed energetic and courageous. 


A Sunday Walk 

One Sunday as we walked along the beach we 
found, for the first time, Fort Point. This old 
abandoned fort stands at the farthest point of 
the Golden Gate on the San Francisco side 
the latch, as it were, where the gate swings to. 

Close to the water a stone wall with a wide 
walk has been built. When the tide is high the 
water dashes to and the spray over the walk. 
A few yards out in the water, we are told, the 
depth is hundreds of feet. 

There at 





low tide we may walk near the 


waters of San Francisco Bay and turning at the 
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A Vacation at Home 


McALLIsTER 





SECTION 





Bray, San Francisco 

point continue our walk along the Pacific Ocean 
Behind us are the heavy brick walls of the fort 
with iron-barred windows and silent towers, and 
across the Gate at such a short distance are the 
summer brown hills of Sausalito. 


Chinatown always has a fascination: silks, 
embroideries, old cloisoinnes and enamels, color, 
foreign voices, foreign customs, foreign odors 
In a little shop may be a soft-voiced quietly 
courteous proprietor, who will show you his 
lovely wares and, if he likes you, make you a 
special price. 


A Mongolian Community 


Have you been invited to any of the private 
clubs in that are real 
museums of priceless embroideries, antique rugs, 
old procelains, age-softened cloisoinnes and in 
which the descendants of certain noble Chinese 


families may meet and chat and smoke? 


Chinatown — places 


Another day we went to Russian Hill where, 
just above the crowded apartment-house dis- 
trict, are still gardens and trees and flowers 
In the days of 1906 after the fire, when so much 
below was desolate, many have said that, as 
they looked up to Russian Hill and saw the 
green trees and the little houses there and the 
apple tree which because of the heat had pre- 
maturely bloomed into snow-white loveliness, 
they felt hope and faith and courage again. 

Hiking in Marin County is pleasant. There 
walk that is particularly enchanting. 
the hills above Ross a little 
stream wanders down through the hills. It is 
the rockiest stream imaginable. To follow it the 
hiker must clamber around or up and over big 
boulders. In the 
finds its 


is one 


Somewhere in 


the water 
the rocks, it 
Sometimes, far back in the 
hills, there are miniature canyons. At one place 
was the roundest bluest mountain pool—at least 
five feet in depth and, the day we saw it, as 
blue as the waters of the Blue Grotto of Capri. 
The birds sing pleasantly there, and the insects 
hum, and there are the quiet hills about, and 
willow trees, and cowbells in the distance. 


summer-time, as 
way around and down 


tinkles musically. 


These are some of the things that a vacation 
in San Francisco can give. Need we envy those 
“who sail forbidden seas or visit far Cathay?” 
Some day we must do those things, too; but, 
meantime, no place can have so much that is 
varied and picturesque as has our grey windy 
city by the sea. 
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SPEED 
SERVICE 
SECURITY 


A trip east is fully planned ONLY 
when the exclusive benefits of the 
SANTA FE Railway are considered 
# 
Speed is higher and safer on 
the double tracked line 
& 
Every fast train. of the SANTA FE, 
with THE CHIEF setting the pace 
in swiftness and fineness... meets 
the utmost wish in travel choice 
= 
FRED HARVEY is in com- 
mand of the dining facilities 
* 


The Grand Canyon 

The Famous Indian-detours 

The Petrified Forest and 

Painted Palisades on the way 
* 


Santa Fe Ticket Offices 


and Travel Bureaux 
601 Market Street 743 So. Hill Street 
Phone SUtter 7600 @ Phone MUtual 0111 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Sunrise in the Sierras 


IANTHA A. COOKE 
Washington School, San Leandro 


TURN to the East as the Incas of old, 

To see heaven’s glories at sunrise unfold; 
My soul bows before Thee in homage and prayer 
As Thy beauty and mystery are revealed to us 

there. 
O Beauty Immaculate! O Mystery Divine! 
O “Hills of the Blest’”, this effulgence is thine! 
These walls are of jasper, these pathways of 
gold, 
These gates veiled in amethyst, fold upon fold! 


A City Celestial I see building there, 

Its domes and its minarets entrancingly fair, 
Its fanes and its altars, as heathen of old 

Who turned to the East as daylight unrolled. 


The mists of the morning as incense arise 

To greet their god as of old, as he mounts to 
the skies; 

And tho all this glory grows dim on my sight, 

I know it will greet me with each day’s dawning 
light; 

Should death close my eyes, still this beauty 
will be 

Enshrined in my spirit through eternity. 


Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


2500 
Car 


Garage 


in 
Connec- 
tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 
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New Victor Radio 
Electrola RE-57— 
New Victor Radio, 
Electrola, and New 
pedagogical feature of 
Victor Home Record- 
ing—in one exquisite 
cabinet, 


Radiola Model 8— 
The New Radiola 
Super - Heterodyne 
radio with Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph, 
Home Recording. 
Tone Color Control 
and Screen-Grid. 


HANKS to this new miracle of 

modern science, “aural” educa- 
tion, neglected for years except 
in music, is today coming into 
its own. 


Every modern teacher knows... 
the final result of education over 
the air must rest upon the keen- 
ness of the hearing faculties of 
the childrenwho aretaught;educa- 
tion is now face to face with the 
actual necessity of continual... 
specific .. . EAR TRAINING. 


HOW are we to make radio “‘les- 
sons’ a valuable part of educa- 
tional effort? There is one tested 
way... through training for AC- 
TIVE LISTENING, Rhythm, in- 
strumentation, thought content, 
mood—can all be worked out the 
modern way by the children them- 
selves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 


Only the RCA Victor Company 
can offer you this... complete mod- 
ern education. Instruments, texts, 
courses of study, Victor Records 
and the backing of 20 years’ 
intensive, practical work with 
thousands of teachers...give you 
the means to make radio educa- 
tion a really essential part of 
the curriculum. 


Take no chances on the Radio 
programs coming in one ear and 
out the other. Put a New Victor 
Radio Electrola or a Radiola- 
Electric Phonograph combination 
in your classroom today. Step to 
the front in radio education. 


Educational Division 


RCA VICTOR CO., 


INC. 


Camden, N. J. 





HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers and Book Sellers 


Specializing in Books of the 
Following Companies 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 

AMBROSE, F. M., CO. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING CO. 

BLAKISTON'S, P., SON & CO., INC. 

DUTTON, E. P., & CO. 

FLANAGAN, A., CO. 

HALL & McCREARY CO. 

JONES, MARSHALL 

MENTZER-BUSH & CO. 

CROWELL, THOMAS Y., & CO., 
special educational books 

NELSON, THOMAS, & SONS 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 

PUTNAM'S SONS, G. P. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 

A. WHITMAN @ CO. 


EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
FOR “THE GRADE TEACHER” 


Formerly Primary Education and Popular Educator 


Publishers of 
The Western Journal of 
Education 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


NEws AND COMMENT 
HARR WAGNER, Editor 
DEPARTMENT OF RuRAL EDUCATION 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


Division of Rural Education, State of California 


Liprary News DEPARTMENT 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


JOTTINGS OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN 
W. M. CULP 


SpeciaAL Hotway ProcramMs 
Adapted to the California Schools 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Problems of the Handicapped Child 
HILDA HOLMES 
S. F. State Teachers College 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 PER YEAR 
12 Issues StncLe Copies, 15 Cents 
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Roy W. Croup State Executive Secretary 


VAUGHAN MacCaucGuHey, Editor 


Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America 


and is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 
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Placement Service for C. T. A. Members 


F. L. THurston Ear C, GRIDLEY 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION maintains a placement service for 

members of the Association and for school boards, superintendents, and other 
employing officers who are seeking qualified teachers. Earl G. Gridley is manager ot 
the Berkeley office, 2163 Center Street ; phone THornwall 5600. 

Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of F. L. 
Thurston. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 
Los Angeles offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring Streets ; 
phone TRinity 1558. 
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26 Propositions 


Roy W. CLoup 


OTERS of California will be confronted 
Bum 26 propositions for their consideration 
at the November election. these are 
placed on the ballot through initiative petition; 
16 through Senate Constitutional Amendments 
and 5 by Assembly Constitutional Amendments. 
There are several to which the teachers of the 
state should give particular attention. 
are numbered on the ballot as follows: 

No. 1. Veterans Welfare Bond Act, should 
This State program of 
farm and home purchase aid to World War 
veterans. 


Five of 


These 


carry. continues the 


No. 2 authorizes the use of a portion of the 
state taxes on insurance companies for the sup- 
port of relief 
state 


and funds. 
should 


toward any retirement funds. 


firemen’s 
Teachers of the 


pension 
be sympathetic 


No. 3 gives the legislature power to fix the 
salaries of the state elective officers, except the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. Should this 
amendment pass the salary of the State Super- 
intendent of could be fixed 
by the legislature in an amount which would 
provide an adequate salary for our chief educa- 


Public Instruction 


tional officer. 
No. 5 authorizes a salary retirement plan for 


state employees. We favor this amendment. 


Two other amendments which may be them- 
selves worthy, are tax-exemption measures. Un- 


less a new form of taxation is provided, tax- 


exemption proposals should be 
great deal of thoughtful study. 


viewed with‘a 
No. 8 would cxempt from taxation the prop- 

erty and income of any hospital or sanitarium 

not organized or conducted for private profit. 
No. 15 provides for the exemption from taxa- 


tion of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
near Pasadena. 

Another proposal which should merit our sup- 
port is: 

No. 23 provides for election of 120 delegates, 
one from each assembly and one from each 
senatorial district of the state. Said delegates 
will frame a new constitution which will be sub- 
mitted for adoption or rejection at a special 
election to be called by the governor. Teachers 
The present 
constitution is filled with many provisions which 


should support this proposition. 


are more in the nature of legislative enactment 
than constitutional provisions. A new constitu- 


tion should remedy this defect. 


* * * 


State Committee on Tenure 


ALIFORNIA Council of Education Com- 
¢; mittee on Teacher Tenure, the correspond- 
ing committee of the Southern Section of the 
California Teachers Association, and interested 
teachers, met in joint committee meeting at the 
Hotel Alexandria Saturday, August 30, 1930, at 
9:30 a. m. The State Committee members pres- 
ent were as follows: 


R. W. Everett, Chairman, Sacramento 
Pansy Jewett Abbott, Redwood City 
Anna Davis Clark, Los Angeles 
Beulah B 
John A. Cranston, Santa Ana 
Helen H. 8S. 
Thaddeus H. Rhodes, San Francisco 
Claude W. Sandifur, Los Angeles 


kK. L. Stockton, Huntington Park 


Coward, Pasadena 


Greene, Covina 


Among others present were 


c. 2 
Mrs. Georgia Parsons, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Irene M. G. Hirschler, San Pedro 
Robert A 


Langworthy, Pasadena 


Thompson, Los Angeles 








Mary L 


Clark, South Pasadena 
Cc. L. Shackelford, Los Angeles 
Ramond Hutching, Santa Barbara 


KE. H. Staffelbach, San Jose 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles 
F. A. Henderson, Burbank 

Oliver P. Palstine, Long Beach 
Gladys Evelyn Morehead, Los Angeles 
Ira C. Landis, Riverside 

Charles Carrigan, Alhambra 

A. R. Clifton, Monrovia 

Franklin C. Hemphill, Compton 

F. L. Thurston, Los Angeles 

Roy W. Cloud, San Francisco 

Mr. Everett presided and called for sugges- 
tions and opinions from those present. The 
discussions took the entire morning. 

On re-assembling at 1:15, Mr. Everett asked 
that all discussion should cover motions in order 
that the proposals could be completed during 
the afternoon. A letter soard of 
Directors was read, after which the committee 
agreed to submit to the Legislative Committee 


modifications of the 


from the 


the following as present 
Tenure Bill: 

First, the probationary period shall be uni- 
tormly three years. 

Second, the Tenure Law shall apply to all 
teachers, irrespective of the size of district in 
which they teach. 

Third, teachers in schools coming under rural 
supervision shall not be given a permanent rat- 
ing unless such rating shall have the approval 
of the County Superintendent of Schools. 

Fourth, may be dis- 
missed as at present, except as hereafter noted 
in last paragraph. 


probationary teachers 


Fifth, permanent teachers to be dismissed for 


causes other than immorality, shall be given 
written notice by the Board of Trustees. Such 
dismissal shall be at the close of the school year 
only. Said notice shall be effective thirty days from 
the serving thereof unless within that time the 
teacher makes written demand on the Board 
of Trustees for a public hearing. The written 
notice from the Trustees must state 


the charges forming the basis for the board's 


3oard of 


action. 
Should the 
before the 


teacher not ask for a_ hearing 


shall become 
effective upon the completion of the term. 
Should the teacher ask for said hearing, the 
method of procedure of the said hearing shall 
be of a semi-judicial nature, conforming to strict 
rules of procedure wherein the teacher may 
be represented by another teacher or by counsel. 
Witnesses may be subpoenaed and their attend- 
ance compelled at the hearing. 


board, her dismissal 


The board must furnish a competent stenog- 
raper to take down all presented. 
The board may also designate someone, either 


testimony 
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board, to 
act as chairman during the hearing. All wit- 
nesses shall be required to testify under oath 


a member or not a member of the 


and after such a hearing the employee may b« 
dismissed upon proof of the charges covering 
one or more of the causes of dismissal, on affir- 
mative vote of a majority of the members oi 
the board actually present during the entir« 
hearing. Dismissal shall be effective at the close 
of the term. Decision must be given within ten 
days after the conclusion of the trial. 


Jeing a professional and educational matter, 
all appeals, to determine whether on the facts 
presented at the hearing, the Board had suff- 
cient ground or reason for dismissal, must be 
taken to and decided by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. His decision in re- 
viewing the case on appeal shall be based 
on what is disclosed by the transcript of the 
evidence presented at the hearing before 
the Board and written by the reporter for the 
purpose. No briefs nor argument, nor appear- 
ance by counsel shall be permitted before th« 
State Superintendent. 

The decision of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be subject to appeal on 
the question as to whether the Board of Educa- 
and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction had followed the procedure as pro- 
vided by law, said employee or Board having 
the right to appeal to the Superior Court of the 
County in which the case arose. 


tion 


In cases of immorality the Board of Trustees 
shall give written notice to such employee that 
he is to be Said employee shall 
thereupon have 30 days in which to demand a 
hearing before the 


dismissed. 
Board of Trustees. The 
record of the action of the Board of Trustees. 
should the verdict be dismissal, must be entered 
upon the official notes of the board and a copy 
of the action of the Board of Trustees mailed 
to the County with the 
request that the credential of the employee in 


Board of Education 


question be suspended or revoked. 

In the interest and fairness to all concerned 
there should be a limit of time in which the dis- 
missed employee may appeal from the decision 
of the that of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
that the 
specify that appeal must be taken within thirty 
days from the rendering of the decision. 


3oard of Trustees or from 


committee recommended new law 


A large percentage of the desirable teaching 


positions are filled each vear before the first of 


June. There is a measure of unfairness if a 


teacher is informed as late as the tenth of June 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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California Teachers Association 


Board of Directors 


Meeting of August 16, 1930, at San Franctsco 


a Board of Directors, California Teach- 
ers Association, met at the state head- 
juarters, 155 Sansome Street, at 10 a. m. The 
following members were present: 

Joseph Marr Gwinn, president; George C. 
Bush, Ed I Cook, Roy Good, Clarence W. 
kdwards, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones and Paul E 
Stewart. 


Absent: Robert L. Bird, David E. Martin. 


The minutes of the meeting of June 7, 1930, 
were approved. 

The membership report for the year ending 
July 31, 1930, which showed a total of 36,507, 
or a gain of 1935 members over the year 1929, 
was presented. A report, showing the member- 
ship in the different sections, was also given. 

The placement report of the California Teach- 
ers Association was read. The Board expressed 
pleasure at the splendid work accomplished by 
this division of the Association. 


The placement report of the Southern Section, 
California Teachers Association, was also pre- 
sented. The Board expressed its satisfaction at 
the excellent showing of the Southern office. 

The combined reports show that 1071 teachers 
and administrators have been placed in various 
sections of California through the activities of 
the C. T. A. 

The advertising report (which was for the 
present month only) was received. The Board 
expressed its approval of the work of the ad- 
vertising manager, R. W. Spangler. 

These reports were received, approved, and 
ordered placed on file. 

All phases of tenure were then discussed and 
a teacher tenure ballot, which showed the fol- 
lowing facts, was read: 


c. T, A. Tenure Ballot 


Yes No 

1. Do you favor the present Tenure 
Law? 449 1579 

For small districts 

a. Tenure for districts of 5 teach- 
ers 180 216 

b. Tenure for districts of S teach- 
ers 934 193 


ec. Tenure for districts of 20 teach- 


177 
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d. Vo you favor Tenure after sat- 


isfactory probation? 


For a period of more than one 


vear DOS 127 
e. After 3 years $17 SS 
f. After 4 years 92 123 
2. After 5 years 176 13 

2. Do you favor the tenure of ad- 
ministrative officers as such? L327 oO 

3. Should principals be elected for 
four year terms” a96 L402 

4. In ease of dismissal should an 

appeal to State Superintendent be 
allowed? 654 72° 

5. Do you favor arbitrary retirement 
on the part of the board? 1102 1157 


In the Southern Section a different form oi 
ballot was distributed. The tabulation of this 
Southern Section ballot is as follows: 


Southern Section Tenure Ballot 

a. That jurisdiction in the matter of Tenure 
rest in the local board of trustees with the 
right of appeal to the State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction. 
Yes $181 No $245 

b. That the right of a teacher to ask for a 
hearing before the local board, when notified 
of intention to dismiss, must be exercised within 
thirty days of the date of notification 
Yes 6547 No 1000 

e. That all districts recognize three vears as 
a probationary period. 
Yes 5430 No 2130 

d. That teachers in all school districts, irre- 
spective of size, retained beyond the _ proba- 
tionary period be classified as having indefinite 
tenure, 
Yes 1542 No 1812 
or 

e. That teachers retained beyond the proba- 
tionary period be classified as having indefinit« 
tenure excepting in those districts employing 
fewer than eight teachers where those engaged 
for the fourth year shall be elected for a period 
of four years. 


Yes 3134 No 2492 


The Board decided to recommend to 
the Tenure Committee that one of three 
lines of procedure should be followed. 


First, that the present law should be con 
tinued, or 

Second, that the law of 1924 be re-enacted 
with a possible inclusion therein of teachers in 
fewer than eight-teacher schools under an 
definite contract or a four-year contract after a 
probationary period, or 


(Continued on Page 52 





George B. Buck 


the annual meeting of the State Council 


A I 
of Education in April, following the report 


of the Committee, it unani- 


mously decided that the President and Secretary 


Retirement was 
of the Association should employ an actuary to 
prepare a retirement bill. 


Meetings to discuss retirement were held in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and on the train 
going to Columbus. 
ideas 


At these meetings various 
of retirement were considered. A large 
percentage of the teachers who attended the 
meetings expressed the desire to have George 
B. Buck, consulting actuary of New York, 
prepare the plans for California. 


Believing that it would be for the best inter- 
ests of the teachers of the state and because of 
the widespread feeling that Mr. Buck would be 
able to present a which would be 
accepted willingly and gladly by the teachers, 
the C. T. A. Board of Directors, in pursuance 
with the Council action and the desires of the 
teachers, authorized the State Executive Secre- 
tary to employ Mr. Buck to draw the bill. Also 
to prepare all of the proposals for a retirement 


proposal 


nieasure to be presented to the legislature. 


George B. Buck, the actuary thus engaged, 
is a consulting actuary who specializes exclu- 
sively in the establishment and operation of 


sound retirement systems. 


Mr. Buck was the actuary employed by the 
commission which re-organized and established 
on a sound actuarial basis the New York City 
Teachers Retirement Fund. This fund was the 
first one in the country to place both the mem- 
bers’ contributions and the government’s con- 
tributions on a reserve basis. 
established in 1917 and 
active members. 


The system was 


now has over 30,000 


Prepared Pennsylvania Plan 


Mr. Buck was employed by the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Association to draft the bill and 
to perform the necessary actuarial work inci- 
dent to creating the Pennsylvania Teachers 
Retirement Plan, which was the first state 
teachers retirement plan to be established on a 
full reserve basis. The system has over 69,000 
members today and is one of the leading state 
retirement systems in the country. 


Mr. Buck was employed by the State Teach- 
ers Association of New York, where he per- 
formed the technical work incident to the re- 


organization on a sound actuarial basis of that 
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system. This system has over 37,000 members 
and is proving successful in its operation. 


The New Jersey State Pension Commission, 
created by the legislature of the state, employed 
Mr. Buck to perform the technical work and 
assist in the establishment of the New Jersey 
Teachers Pension and Annuity Fund, which 
replaces the fund previously operated on an 
unsatisfactory basis. This fund has over 24,000 
active members. 


The Maryland State Teachers Retirement 
System was sponsored by the Maryland State 
Teachers Association with Mr. Buck employed 
as its actuary. The technical work was done by 
his office and the system is now operating with 
approximately 4800 members. 


Work in Hawaii 


The territorial government of the Hawaiian 
Islands employed Mr. Buck to go to Hawaii to 
re-organize and establish a sound territorial- 
wide retirement system covering all the teachers 
in the islands. His office performed the technical 
work for this system, which now covers ap- 
proximately 2400 teachers. 


The new retirement system for the State of 
Ohio was drafted by the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation of Ohio, which association employed Mr. 
Buck to make the calculations used by the 
association in presenting and obtaining the ap- 
proval of that measure. This 
over 35,000 teachers. 


system covers 


Teachers in the City of Boston, Providence, 
Baltimore, Duluth, and certain other cities are 
now covered by sound retirement plans for 
which Mr. Buck did the actuarial work prior 
to their establishment, so that he has had con- 
siderable experience in the work incident to 
organizing and establishing sound teachers re- 
tirement plans. 


For most of the systems mentioned he is the 
regular consulting actuary who checks the funds 
periodically to see that they continue in a state 
of solvency. 


In addition to work for teachers retirement 
plans, Mr. Buck has had experience in pro- 
viding retirement plans for general employees of 
states and municipalities and for the Federal 
Government. He is Chairman of the Board of 
Actuaries for the Federal Government Retire- 
ment System, which covers over 320,000 people 
and among his clients he has five different retire- 
ment funds, 


with members 


State of California. 


employed in the 
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A Retirement Plan 
A Proposed Plan for Retirement 


= following plan, based on suggestions made by the C. T. 











A Committee on Retirem has been prepared by 
M 1 of the teachers 
Mr. Buck does not claim any authorship for this plan, but 
is made it to conform is which were adopted at 
last m g of the ¢ 


HE benefit and contribution provisions of 
the proposed plan as interpreted in making 


the calculations are summarized below: 


BENEFITS 
Service Benefit 

Conditions for Allowance. A service retire- 
ment allowance is payable upon the request of 
any member who has attained age 58. Retire- 
ment is compulsory at the end of the school 
year next following the attainment of age 70. 

Amount of Allowance. The service retirement 
allowance consists of: 

(a) The annuity provided by the member’s 
contributions under the new fund accumulated 
with interest at 4 per cent per annum, plus 

(b) A regular pension, dependent upon the 
age of the member at retirement fixed accord- 
ng to the following scale: 


Age at Retirement Pension 


58 $430 
59 465 
60 500 
61 535 
62 570 
63 and over 600 


provided, that in no case shall the pension ex- 
ceed $18 multiplied by the number of years of 
credited service at retirement for those who had 
less than 28 years of service at age 58. 

(c) If in the case of members retiring with 
prior service credit, the annuity figured in 
accordance with paragraph (a) added to the 
pension as provided in paragraph (b) produces 
a total retirement allowance less than the mini- 
mum fixed according to the following scale, an 
additional pension shall be payable sufficient to 
make the total allowance equal to the following: 


Age at Retirement Total Allowance 


58 $540 
59 593 
60 645 
61 697 
62 750 
63 802 
64 855 
65 and over 900 


provided, that in no case shall an additional 
pension be provided under this paragraph in 
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order to produce a total retirement allowance 

in excess of $24 per year of service for those 

who had less than 28 years of service at age 58 
Disability Benefit 

Condition for Allowance. A disability retire- 
ment allowance is payable to a member totally 
and permanently incapacitated for duty before 
becoming eligible for service retirement who has 
had 10 or more years of service in the state. 

Amount of Allowance. The disability allow- 
ance consists of: 

(a) An annuity provided by the member's 
contributions in the new fund accumulated with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum, plus 

(b) A pension of $420 per annum, but not in 
excess of the regular pension to which the 
member would have been entitled had he re- 
mained to retire on a service retirement allow- 
ance at age 58. 

Return of Contributions 


The contributions made by the member under 
the new fund with interest are returned to the 
member upon separation from service without a 
retirement allowance, or to his estate or desig- 
nated beneficiary upon the death of a member 
before retirement. 

Option on Retirement 


Payment on the death of a retired member 
may be provided for by option. Employees 
upon retirement may elect to receive the actu- 
arial equivalent of their annuities in any one of 
the following forms: 

1. Total amount payable in monthly install- 
ments throughout the life, all payments ending 
at death. 

2. Option I—Reduced payments during life, 
with a provision that in the case of death be- 
fore payments of the annuity have equalled the 
amount of the member’s contributions with 
interest at the date of retirement, the balance 
shall be paid to the beneficiary or estate. 

3. Option II]—Reduced payments covering 
two lives, with a provision that at the death of 
a member the reduced annuity, or one-half of 
such annuity shall be continued throughout the 
life of such other person as the member shall 
have designated at the time of his retirement. 
Benefits to Teachers Now Receiving Benefits 

from the State Fund 

Benefits to teachers retired before the estab- 
lishment of the new system started will be con- 
tinued at their existing rates and paid from the 
new fund. 

Assets of the State Fund. The assets of the 
existing state fund will be transferred to the 
new fund. 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Shall California Establish a State Public 
School Equalization Fund? 


Dr. FLETCHER Harper Swift 
Professor of Education, University of California 


(Editor's Note: Dr. Swift is widely recog- 
nized as the leading authority in this coun- 
try on the subject of School Finance.) 


HERE is nothing unique about the sit- 

uation which California is facing today. 

Differences in wealth, school revenues, 
school tax rates and consequently differences in 
the quality of educational opportunities, similar 
to those which exist among the school districts 
and counties of California, are to be found to a 
greater or lesser degree in nearly every state in 
the Union. 

There are, however, at the present time in the 
United States, only 14 states, of which Califor- 
nia is one, which do not provide a plan of sup- 
port that takes into consideration the differences 
in the financial ability of the local communities. 

Everyone of the remaining 34 states now pro- 
vides some state fund from which grants are 
paid to local communities according to some 
scheme which endeavors to take into considera- 
tion differences in ability to finance schools. 

Such funds are commonly called equalization 
funds. They must be distinguished carefully 
from state funds created chiefly to stimulate 
local effort or to provide general relief. These 
latter funds are distributed by methods which 
provide the same amount of state aid per child, 
per teacher, or per school, regardless of the 
wealth of the local community. 

As long as state funds are distributed by 
plans which grant the same amount per child or 
per teacher unit to all communities throughout 
the state, regardless of differences in wealth, so 
will 


communities receive far 
more aid than they need to enable them to pro- 
vide satisfactory school facilities, while at the 
same time the poorer communities of the state, 
although levying tax rates many times as heavy, 


long many rich 


will find it impossible to provide even the most 
meager educational offering. 

The following 14 states have not as vet created 
state equalization funds: Arizona, California, 
Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana. 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. Of these 


14, Delaware has adopted for the major portion 


Iowa, 
Oregon, 


of her state a system of complete state support, 


and consequently needs no equalization fund 


Arizona and Idaho provide county equalization 
funds, composed in part of moneys derived from 
state grants. 

The Kentucky legislature of 1930 has befor: 
it a bill to create an equalization fund of $1,500.- 
000, and the 1930 legislature of Utah has passed 
a joint resolution providing for submitting t: 
the people of the state the question of creating 
a state equalization fund of approximately $750.- 
000. 

Excluding these five states from the list, we 
see that it is very possible that within a year 
California will be not one of 14 but one of nine 
states failing to provide an equalization fund. 
Not only does every one of our remaining 34 
states provide an equalization fund, but bot! 
Ohio and Texas provide county as well as stat¢ 
equalization funds. 

In five states, Connecticut, Maine, Mississippi. 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey, the amount 
of equalization aid to be granted to local com 
munities is left to the discretion of stat 
authorities. In 25 states, however, the amount 
to be granted to any local community is such 
an amount as shall be required to cover the 
deficit in an approved local budget. 

To put the matter somewhat more simply, i1 
these 25 states the state sets up certain standards 
of expenditure which it regards as representing 
the legitimate school costs of any community 
Ir these costs cannot be met from a local tax 
of a fixed rate together with the local com- 
munity’s share of the income of the permanent 
school fund, state appropriations, and from all 
other available state and local funds, the stat« 
pays the deficit from the state equalization fund 

A study made of the equalization funds of 14 
states in the year 1925-26 showed that in these 
states no less than from 88 per cent to 12 per 
cent of all state school moneys were devoted t 
equalization grants. The results of this stud) 
are presented in Table 1. 

Table 1. Per cent of total state aid devoted to 
equalization grants by 14 states, 1926-26.* 


State 
South Carolina. 
North Carolina 


Percent State Per cent 
88.3 New York 21.0) 
78.0 Connecticut 19... 


*The median percentage of 
imong these 14 states is 


total 
21.5 per cent 


State ai 
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Ohio ; 
New Hampshire 
Mississippi 
Indiana 

Missouri 


18.0 
17.6 
16.0 

ae 

..12.0 


75.0 Colorado 

54.0 Oklahoma 
33.0 Georgia . 

30.0 Alabaina 
..22.0 Maryland 
Sources of Equalization Funds 
states the equalization funds are pro- 
vided by setting aside a portion of some other 
state school fund. Thus Colorado provides that 
whatever proportion of the income of the per- 
manent public school fund shall be needed to 
meet the claims of her equalization fund (min- 
imum salary fund) shall be so used. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island, also, use 
the income of their permanent school funds for 
this purpose. Florida, Indiana, Maine, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, and Vermont set aside as 
equalization funds a portion of other state school 
funds derived chiefly from the proceeds of state 
general property taxes. 


In 15 


In six states the equalization fund is derived 
from the proceeds of state taxes on which such 
funds have a direct legal claim. These six 
states, the title of their respective funds, and 
the types of taxes from which such funds are 
derived, are shown in Table 2. 


after careful study, have adopted equalization 
fund plans, but by the tendency within these 
states to extend their respective plans. 
Many examples might be given. Perhaps the 
most interesting is that of New York. In 1925 
New York created an equalization fund in 
accordance with a plan drawn up by Professor 
Paul Mort of Columbia University. The act of 
that year excluded from equalization grants all 
rural schools and all elementary schools which 
did not provide academic secondary instruction. 


Two reasons for these limitations were given 
by those responsible for the New York plan. 
First, that the excluded districts were 
ciently provided for by other state grants; sec- 
ond, that extending equalization grants to in- 
adequately organized districts 
retard consolidation. 


suffi- 


would tend to 


It is especially significant that after four years 
experience with this policy of limited equaliza- 
tion New York in 1929 passed a law whereby 
the equalization fund plan was made to include 
all classes of schools and all types of districts. 


This extension was provided for by two acts. 
One of these extended the plan already in force 
to all schools except one-teacher rural schools. 


Table 2. Equalization Funds Derived From Taxes on Which Funds Have a Direct Legal Claim 


State 


Title of Fund 


Types of state taxes 


Proportion of proceeds 
to which fund is entitled 





Arkansas Equalization fund 


Georgia Equalization fund 


Cigar and cigarette stamp tax 


Sales tax of one-half of 1 per cent 


Proceeds in 
$750,000 
Entire proceeds 


excess of 


on each gallon of gasoline and 


kerosene 


Maryland Equalization fund 


State general property tax of rate 


Entire proceeds 


sufficient to meet counties’ valid 


claims 


Montana Equalization fund 


New Jersey Emergency fund 


Oklahoma Special common 


school fund 


Conclusion 


A study of the policies of school support of 
our various states would show that no movement 


has been more marked during the past 15 


vears than the creation of equalization funds. 
This statement can be supported not only by 


+ 


the steadily increasing number of states which, 


Oil license tax 
Inheritance tax 
Tax on metal mines 
General property tax A 


Limited severance tax 


25 per cent 
50 per cent 
50 per cent 
portion of the 10 per 
cent of the proceeds re- 
tained by the state. 
Two-thirds of proceeds not 
to exceed $1,500,000. 


The second act created a separate equalization 
fund for such one-teacher rural schools. 

The educational conditions now existing 
in California leave no room for doubting 
the necessity of adopting one of two 
plans: either a plan of complete state sup- 
port such as that now in force in Dela- 
ware, or an equalization fund plan. 
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California’s present plan of state aid, 
although undoubtedly one of the best 
plans in existence at the time it was 
originally adopted, is today, it must be 
confessed, unfair, ineffective, and totally 
unworthy of a state whose citizens are 
undoubtedly among the most intelligent 


and progressive of any state in the Union. 

We are unquestionably maintaining 
one of the best as well as one of the 
most costly state systems of schools in 


the Union, but our present policies of 
support must be classed as antiquated, 
irritating, unscientific, and unjust. 


California Public School Finances 


Dr. Ermer H. STAFFELBACH 
Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


The Need for Equalization 
NDER the 


the support of public education in Cali- 


present legal arrangement 


fornia falls upon three political units, 
namely, the state, the county, and the local dis- 


trict. The obligations of the state and county 


in this respect are more or less definitely fixed. 
That of the local district, though limited as to 


the tax-burden 


involved, is not fixed as to 


amount. 


State and County Obligations 


The state is required to transfer annually 


from the general state fund’ to the state school 
fund $30 for every child in average daily attend- 
ance in the elementary schools during the pre- 
vious year, and a like amount from the general 
state fund to the state high school fund for 
every child in average daily attendance in the 
high schools of the state during the preceding 
year. 

The county’ is required to levy a county ele- 


mentary school tax sufficient to provide an 


amount not less than the 


county will receive 


1. The general state fund is derived from 
many sources, the chief of which are from taxes 
on gross incomes of public service corporations, 
taxes on business corporations, banks, insurance 
companies, and inheritance taxes. 


2. County and district money is raised almost 


entirely by property taxes; i.e., 
‘“‘non-operative” property. 


taxes on the 


3. Money for the support of elementary dis- 
tricts, whether from state or county, is appor- 
tioned by the county to the districts very 
largely on the basis of “teachers allowed”; i.e., 
one “teacher allowed’’ for every 35 pupils or 
fraction thereof in average daily attendance 
during the preceding year. Money for the sup- 
port of high schools is distributed directly to the 
high school districts by both state and county 
largely on the basis of average daily attendance. 


from the state school fund for the elementary 
schools* of the county. 

The county is also required to levy a county 
high school tax sufficient to provide an amount 
not less than twice the amount the high school 
districts of the county will receive from the 
state high school fund. 


The Local District’s Obligation 


The local district pays the entire cost of 
kindergarten education and all the costs of ele- 
mentary and high school education over and 
above those covered by state and county con- 
tributions. The local board of trustees of an 
elementary district is limited to a maximum tax 
for maintenance of 30 cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation. 

A higher tax than this (for maintenance) ma\ 
be levied only by a vote of the electors of the 
district’, For building purposes the board may 
levy 15 cents’ on each $100 of assessed valua 
tion. The people, at a special election, may vote 
an additional special building tax up to 70 cents. 


High school 
maximum 


boards are 
of 75 cents’ for 
building purposes. 


limited to a total 

maintenance and 
The total bonded indebted- 
ness of any elementary or high school district 
may not exceed 5 per cent of the assessed val- 
uation of the property in the district. 


How the Present System Works 


The working of the present system cannot, 
perhaps, be better shown than by a statement of 
the net receipts of the districts of the state. 
Table I, which follows, gives such a statement: 


4. In the year 1927-1928, 61.9 per cent of the 
elementary districts of the state levied special 
taxes for maintenance, and 37.8 per cent levied 
special taxes for building purposes. 

5. Attorney General’s Opinions 7089 and 7089a 


6. Attorney General's Opinion 7095. 
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Table I. 
school districts by sources’, 1927-1928. 


Kind of 
District 


Distribution of the net receipts of 


Fromthe From the 
State’ Counties’ 


From the 
Districts’ 
$4,224,661 
Elementary ....$17,910,865 $21,864,611 29,786,618 
High School 5,618,015 12,204,866 41,073,651 


Percentage of 


Kindergarten (8) 


total of 


$132,674,287 56.6% 


The figures of Table I reveal the fact that the 


financial obligation involved in supporting 
kindergarten, elementary, and high school edu- 
cation falls far more heavily upon the local 
district than upon either the state or the county. 
The district bears more than one-half the entire 
burden; more than twice as much as the county, 
and 


more than 


three times the amount borne 


by the state. 


The State as a Whole Has Ample Ability 


This paper deals with comparative burdens 
and comparative abilities among the districts, 
counties, and the state. However, it may be 
of the 
state as a whole have the financial ability to 


support 


well to consider 


whether the people 


adequately the educational program 


they have undertaken and now have under way. 


A brief study of this question will reveal that, 
as a whole, the people of California have ample 
ability to support and carry through, not only 
the present educational program, but almost 
any program, however vast it may be, that the 
vision and spirit of forward-looking progres- 
sivism may lead them to aspire to. The follow- 
ing table, which gives the total estimated private 
expenditures for certain commodities, will make 
this evident: 

7. This analysis is 
30, and 221 of the 
Superintendent of 
year 1928. 


derived from Tables 41, 
Biennial Report of the State 
Public Instruction for the 
(The latest published.) The analysis 
includes only receipts from definite state, county, 
and district sources for the given year. A prior- 
year balance of $34,159,425, a federal contribu- 
tion of $399,602, and a miscellaneous sum 
(largely from district sources) are not included. 


8. The kindergarten is 
elementary school 


legally a part of the 
district under which it is 
organized, but depends for its support entirely 
upon the local district. Local district boards 
may levy up to 15 cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation for the support of the kindergarten. 


Table II. 
nia people for certain commodities during the 
year 1926. 


Estimated® expenditures of Califor- 


Life insurance $ 120,441,600 
Passenger automobiles 616,158,856 
Certain luxuries: 
..--2----$126,896,288 
Soft drinks, ice cream, 
candy,chewinggum 109,651,584 
Theaters, movies, and 


Tobacco 


similar 
ments 
Jewelry, 


amuse- 
64,169,536 


cosmetics, 
perfumes 
Sporting goods, toys, 


49,054,656 


etc. 29,611,424 


Total for the five kinds of 
luxuries . .$ 379,383,488 


Total for the seven types of com- 
modities 


$1,115,983,944 
Total cost of public education from 
the kindergarten through the uni- 

versity, during the year 1926-1927.$ 151,217,250 

The figures of Table II show that the people 
of California spend approximately two and one- 
half times as much for the five types of luxuries 
as they spend for education from the kinder- 
garten through the university, and for passenger 
automobiles almost five times as much. 

We spend about 82 per cent as much for 
tobacco as for education of all kinds, and 90.5 
per cent as much as for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high school education combined 

It is not the purpose of the writer to criticize 
expenditures of the kinds listed in Table I] 
Such them, at 
legitimately belong to our standard of living, 


commodities, some of least, 


and are not evidences of wastefulness, but rather 
of better living. 
that 


However, considering the obvious fact 


9. These estimates are taken 
Volume VII, No. 1, of the 
Association, 
Children?” 


from Research 
National Education 
“Can States Afford to Educate Their 
published January, 1929. 

The figures given are based principally upon 
figures of the U. S. Treasury Department. The 
estimated California expenditure for each item 
was arrived at on the basis of the percentage 
of the national totals of the following items 
found in this state: value of the tangible wealth, 
average annual current income, theater taxes, 
taxes on jewelry. The figures of the table are 
to be considered only as approximations. 

10. The combined cost of kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, and high school education for the year 
1926-1927 was $140,246,984. See the Statistical 
Summaries of the California State Department 
of Education Biennial Report, 1928. 
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these expenditures are voluntary expenditures, 
and made at the dictation of individual judg- 
nent in the light of 


knowledge of individual 


ability, they speak eloquently of the aggregate 


ability of the people of the state to provide 


adequately for public education; for education, 
from a social as well as from an individual view- 
point, is a necessary and vital 


part of our 


standard of living. 


The People of the State in the Aggregate Pay 
Relatively Little 


Let us return briefly to the figures of Table I. 
In the aggregate the people of California as a 
whole pay only about 17.7 per cent of the total 
cost of kindergarten, elementary, and high 
the burden falls 
individuals within the 
larger group. The people of the 58 counties pay 
about 25.7 per cent, and the 3000 still smaller 
groups within the local districts provide for the 


payment of 56.6 per cent of the above costs. 


school education. The rest of 


upon limited groups of 


In the following paragraphs let us study the 
comparative abilities of these 
turning first to the counties. 


small groups, 


Varying Abilities Among the Counties 


Counties, like individuals, vary widely in their 
economic abilities, as the following tables will 
show. Yet the laws lay upon the 
counties certain financial obligations with respect 


present 


to school support which must be met, regard- 
less of the differing abilities of the several coun- 
ties to support them. 

Table III.- True wealth" per elementary 
school child in average daily attendance in Cali- 
fornia counties. Figures for the year 1927-1928. 
True Wealth per Child in 
A. D. A. in the County” 

$85,505 
20,962 


10,766 


Highest county 
Median county 


Lowest county 


On the average, the counties have about $21,- 
000 of true wealth per elementary school child 


in average daily attendance. One county has as 
much as 


$85,505—more four times the 


average—while another had approximately one- 


than 


half the average, or about one-eighth as much 
true wealth per child as the highest county. 


In order to discharge the obligations laid upon 

11. True wealth based upon 
ratios provided by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. 

12. These figures are derived from Table 183 
of the California State Department of Education 
Biennial Report, 1928 


estimates are 


ATIONAL 


NEws 


Table IV. Tax rate necessary to levy on true 
wealth to raise $30 per A. D. A. in the elemen 
tary schools, and $60 per child in A. D. A. i 
the high school. Figures for the year 1927-1928 

Tax rate necessary to levy on 

true wealth to meet the lega! 

requirements set by the State 

for the support of elementary 
and high schools’ 

54 cents on each $100 of 

true wealth. 


Highest County Rate 


Median County Rate 26 cents on each $100 of 
true wealth. 
Lowest County Rate 12 cents on each $100 of 


true wealth. 


it by the present laws, one county had to raise 
only 12 cents for every $100 of actual wealth it 
possessed, while another county had to assume 
a burden four and one-half times as heavy. 


Varying Abilities of Local Districts Within the 
Counties 


Like the counties themselves, and to an even 
greater extent, the individual districts of th: 
various counties differ widely in their economik 
abilities to support public education. Examples 
from two counties, as set forth in Tables V and 
VI will make this evident. 


Table V. True wealth per child in average 
daily attendance in the elementary school dis 
tricts of two California counties. 


Counties 
San Mateo 


True wealth per elemen- 
tary school child in A. D. A. 


$ 93,789 
16,434 


6,297 


Highest district 
Median district 


Lowest district 


Mendocino 


Highest district $232,500 


Median district 22,920 


Lowest district = 70 


Within the single county of San Mateo we 
find local districts varying in true wealth per 
elementary school child from $6297 to $93,789 
The richest district in San Mateo County is 
15 times as able to provide for its children as 
is the poorest district in this respect. 


In Mendocino County district has 
much as $232,500 of true wealth per child 


average daily attendance, while another has 


one 


13. These figures are derived from Tables 116 
and 203 of the State Department of 
1928. 


Education 


Biennial Report, 
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little as $70. The median in this county runs a 
little higher than in San Mateo—$22,920. 


True Wealth per Teacher 


As a measure of district ability to support 
schools, wealth per teacher is better than wealth 
per child. This is true for the reason that 
school costs depend more directly upon the 
number of teachers employed than upon the 
number of pupils attending. 


In populous districts the results will be about 
the same; but in many rural districts, schools 
must be supported for small numbers of chil- 
dren, and thus the costs of maintaining a school 
for six or seven children run approximately as 
high as the costs of maintaining a school for 30 
or 35 children. 


Table VI below gives the amount of true 
wealth per “teacher allowed’ in the districts of 
San Mateo and Mendocino counties: 


Table VI. True wealth” per “teacher allowed” 
in the elementary districts of two California 
counties. 

True wealth” per 


Counties “teacher allowed” 


San Mateo” 
Highest district 
Median district 
Lowest district 


...$2,701,095 
470,010 
163,800 

Mendocino” 

Highest 
Median district 
Lowest district 


... 1,352,700 
319,060 
1,250 


For every 35 pupils (or fraction thereof) one 
district in San Mateo County has $2,701,095— 
nearly six times that of the median district, and 
more than sixteen and one-half times that of 
the least fortunate district. 


In Mendocino County the differences are even 
greater. There the most fortunate district has 


approximately one-half as much true wealth 


14. In apportioning money to elementary dis- 
tricts the state “allows’”’ one teacher for each 35 
children or fraction thereof in daily 
attendance. 


average 


15. “True wealth” is obtained by dividing the 
assessed valuation of the district by the ratio 
set for the county by the State Board of 
Equalization. 


16. The figures for San Mateo County are 
derived from data obtained from the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools of San Mateo 
County. 


17. The figures for Mendocino County are 
taken from a study of that county by Mr. Roy 
Good in preparation of a master’s thesis, 
ford University. 


Stan- 


per teacher as the most fortunate district in San 
Mateo County. However, this amount ($1,352,- 
700) is more than four times the median district 
of Mendocino County, and more than one thou- 
sand times as great as the true 
teacher in the poorest district. 


wealth per 


San Mateo and Mendocino Counties Are Not 
Exceptional Cases 


The two counties included in this study are 
not special cases selected because of the extremes 
they afford in these respects. They are used 
because of the availability of the figures in- 
volved. Almost any other two counties in the 
state would afford as striking inequalities in 
economic ability as do these two. And district 
disparities over the state as a 
doubtless be still greater. 


whole would 


Educational Results of Such Inequalities 


It is obvious that, without some state and 
county aid, the poorer districts would be able 
to provide almost no education for their chil- 
dren. The present amount of state and county 
aid enables them, by assuming in many cases 
inordinate tax-burdens, to support schools which 
are often inadequate, and which, in comparison 
with those more easily afforded by wealthier 
districts are poor indeed. 

Children in wealthy districts are receiving the 
best education that money can buy at little 
cost-burden to their parents. Children in poor 
districts are receiving their education from the 
skinny hand of poverty. To permit such con- 
ditions to exist is to travesty democracy. It 
reminds one: “For unto everyone that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance; 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” Which, though 
Scriptural, is hardly righteous, and certainly not 
consistent either with our democratic preten- 
tions or our ideals of equality. 


Historical Background of the Present System 


UBLIC education in California, as in many 
other states, grew up around the district 
system, with the local districts largely con- 
trolling and supporting their own _ schools. 
Gradually the state has drawn to itself, and to 
some extent delegated to the counties, a large 
measure of control over the districts. At the 
same time the laws have occasionally been re- 
vised to require financial contributions from the 
state and counties in order to smooth out to 
some extent existing inequalities among the 
districts. 
Thus a program of equalization has, rightly 
enough, occupied the minds of our legislators. 
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3ut uppermost in the minds of those 
concerned this 


been the desire, not to 


most 
with perplexing problem has 
equalize economic 
burdens, but to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties among the children of the state. Whatever 
smoothing of economic burden that has taken 
place has been merely incidental to the attempts 
made to equalize educational opportunities. And 
in every case the revision of the laws was a 
makeshift, lacking thorough-going respect to the 
fundamental principles involved, and resulting 
in only partial equalization of both kinds. 

Thus we have behind us a history of equaliza- 
tion that has failed to equalize. 

It is time for the people of California to 
recognize the fact that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity can be brought to the 
children of the state only through a pro- 
gram of support which will place the 
economic burden squarely where it be- 


longs—upon the people of the state as a 
whole 

—without excessively loading the people of any 
of the lesser administrative units involved. The 
people of the state as a whole can amply afford 
to pay; in many instances the people of the 
counties and districts cannot. 

California citizenship cannot be circumscribed 
by district boundaries or county boundaries. It 
is a state-wide problem. Any plan of school 
support which does not inherently provide for 
a real equalization of economic burden can only 
fail of achieving the long-sought goal of equality 
of educational opportunity for the children of 


the state. 
* * 7 


The California Property Tax 


IDDr. E-MerR H. STAFFELBACH 


C. 7. A. Director of Research 


AXATION is as old as government, for 
any governmental agency which attempts 
to carry on activities of sort finds itself 


in need of funds, which in turn must be raised 
by taxation. 


any 


In the simplest primitive society this taxa- 
tion may take the form of payment in “kind”; 
that is, the people may bring to their chief or 
ruling agency the products of their hunting, 
fishing, husbandry, etc. 

Even as late as 800 A. D. Charlemagne, king 
of the Franks, received much of his tax in this 
form, and had to move his court perforce from 
place to place in order to consume his levies, 
this method being easier than to transport the 
goods to his capital. 


Generally, those who had little, paid little; 


those who had more paid more. This is a prin- 
cipal that has often been violated through 
privileges and exemptions granted to individuals 
and groups of individuals. But in general the 
principal has held in practice, and been accepted 
in theory. 

“Benefit” Theory versus “Ability-to-Pay” 

Theory 

That this principal is capable of different in 
terpretations is made evident by the fact that it 
has led to the so-called “Benefit” theory,.on the 
one hand, and to the “ability-to-pay” theory on 
the other. 

The former theory holds that the individua! 
should pay in accordance with the benefits he 
receives from the governing agency which his 
payments help to support. 

This interpretation rests fundamentally upon 
the assumption that taxation is a business rela- 
tionship between the government and the in- 
dividual, whereby the latter pays for more or 
less specific benefits which he has a right to 
expect from the former. 

The theory holds that the 
government is obligated to look after the needs 
of the whole body of the governed, without 
necessary respect to individuals specifically; 
that the welfare of the social body comes first, 
and deserves first consideration. 


“ability-to-pay”’ 


Under this latter theory, then, the governing 
agency collects its levies from individuals ac- 
cording to its needs, and in proportion to the 
abilities of individuals to pay. The government 
uses the receipts for the general weal without 
even attempting to return to specific individuals 
or groups of individuals “benefits” in propor- 
tion to the contributions they have made to the 
public treasury. 

The older of these two theories, the “benefit” 
theory,’ is related more or less closely, depend- 
ing upon the nature of its interpretation, to a 
social philosophy of classes and privileges, and 
is not consistent with American democracy. 

It was invoked often and loudly against the 
public school when, during the early and middle 
part of the last century, that institution was 
developing in the various s*ates of the Union. 
“It is unfair,” it was saia, “tu take money out 
of one man’s pocket to educate another man’s 
children.” 

But the public school developed in spite of all 
opposition, because the American people were 


1. An outstanding example of the application 
of the “benefit” theory is found in the case of 
the gasoline tax in California, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to roads. While there can be 
no objection to supporting a system of good 
roads from this source, it is bad socially to sup- 
port a doctrine which would restric! the use of 
such revenues to roads only. 
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‘onvinced of its primary necessity to social wel- 
fare, and because, having left a social philosophy 
f class and privilege behind them, they were 
convinced of the justice in making wealth, even 
individual wealth, provide benefits the 
whole of society could enjoy. 


which 


Since that time, the American people by their 
actions in a thousand ways have forsaken the 
benefit theory of taxation, and have swung 
over to the ability-to-pay theory. 

The child in the orphanage, the invalid in the 
public hospital, the unfortunate in the asylum, 
may be tax-exempt because of their destitution, 
although they receive benefits out of all propor- 
tion to what many taxpayers receive. 
the parents of 
such children, pay little or no taxes, yet receive 
large benefits from public taxation nevertheless. 
Such things must be, and must continue to be, 
if we are 


Children 


in school, and in many cases 


civilization 
we have already achieved, or make progress in 


to maintain the status of 


the generations to follow. 


What Constitutes Ability to Pay? 


It is relatively easy to state as an American 
social principal that public money ought to be 
collected from individuals and institutions who 
are best able to pay, and that it ought to be 
spent in such will best meet social 
But the application of such a theory— 
or rather the first part of the theory—to a tax- 
ing system is, to say the least, not so simple. 


What 


Ways as 
needs. 


A question immediately arises: con- 
stitutes ability to pay? 

At an early time in the history of civilization 
and at the the property tax grew 
into practice, the problem was less difficult to 
solve. 


time when 
The possession of property, chiefly land 
and the immediate improvements on the land, 
was evidence of ability to pay. 

In the true sense of the word, the property 
tax in this earlier time was not a tax on property 
but a tax on the individual who owned the 
property. 
to his liege lord or to his government for the 
right or privilege of holding his property. 


He paid his tax to his sovereign or 


Today, however, the property tax has become 
in reality an objective tax on the property itself, 
regardless of who owns it. This may seem like 
splitting hairs for theoretical purposes, but a 
little examination will make the difference clear. 

A man buys a farm, let us say, for $10,000, 
and pays down $2000, giving a mortgage for the 
balance. Who owns the farm? In all fairness 
we must admit that the man himself owns one- 
fifth, and the holder of the mortgage owns four- 
fifths. But the buyer pays all the taxes, and the 
holder of the mortgage is, under California law, 
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tax-exempt. The mortgage, evidence of partial 
ownership in the land, cannot be taxed. In this 
sense, the property tax is, as mentioned above, 
an objective real estate tax. 


Earnings, the Only True Measure of Ability 
to Pay 
Mere possession of property is not evidence of 


relative ability to pay. Professor Adams’* lays 
down as a fiscal axiom that a government in the 
use of its taxing authority must not impair its 
Put the axiom 


means that the capital wealth of the people must 


patrimony. into other words, 


not be taken to support governmental expendi- 


tures, but rather that taxes must come out of 


the earnings of the people and out of the earn- 
ings of their capital wealth. 
This again may seem like theoretical quib- 


bling. But it is quite otherwise in reality. Sup- 


pose you have $1000 drawing interest at 6 per 


cent. Your annual income will be $60 a year. Ii 
the state taxes you more than $60 per vear on 
vour $1000, and if you have no other resources, 
you must draw upon your original capital in 
order to pay your taxes. 

The next vear your earnings will be still less, 
the 


time 


because of and if 


will in 


your reduced capital, 


vour $1000 


have disappeared entirely. 


process is continued 
Not only will your 
but the 


patrimony of the state will have been impaired 


earnings have been reduced to zero, 
through the reduction of your tax-paying ability. 
The the 


case of of capital 


principle holds 
but 
To tax a factory or a farm 


good, not only in 


money, with form 


or land. 


any 
wealth 
bevond its earnings will result in its consump- 
tion, piecemeal, under the process. 

As a matter of fact, the process would not be 
long delayed, for not only must the individual 
pay his taxes out of his own and his property's 
earnings, but he must also meet the other ex- 
penses of living. The result under such circum- 
stances may be a gradual reduction of his living 
standards by the owner or operator in order to 
maintain the hopeless struggle, then defeat and 
cessation of production whether of farm or of 
factory. 

With a wide and general continuance of the 


process Society itself, and the government it 


2. AS 


ago in 


was pointed out than 20 years 
the report of the Commission, the 
property tax in California long ago lost its char- 
acter as a personal tax. California does not tax 
its citizens according to the value of their 
Rather it taxes property objectively 
with little or no regard to the general economic 
position of the persons who may hold title to it.” 
(From the Report of the California 
mission, 1929, p. 8.) 

S. Adama, H. C.: 
page 2. Henry Holt 


more 
1906 


pos- 


sessions. 


Tax Com- 


“The Science 
and Co. 1912. 


of Finance”, 
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supports, become impoverished and decadent, 
like the often-mentioned young prodigal who 
not content with living upon the earnings of 
that which was his dissipated also his patrimony. 























This is what is taking place in California in 
connection with the tax on common property. 
Large amounts of common property that have 
little or no income-bearing power are taxed at 
high rates. As a general thing, non-operative‘’ 
property generates a low rate of income. Our 
Tax Commissions repeatedly failed to recognize 
this important fact. 















































In comparing rates on operative property 
with those on non-operative property, they 
attempt to reduce both forms of property to a 
valuation basis, their obvious assumption being 
the same as that of many economists that the 
ability of property to generate income will be 
reflected in the valuation of the property itself. 





















































For more reasons than one this assumption 
leads to tax injustices. First of all, revisions of 
tax rolls are difficult, and therefore seldom 
made; whereas the taxes on operative property 
are adjusted annually and automatically. (Since 
they are assessed against the incomes from such 
property.) 















































Furthermore, the valuation of much common 
property depends not alone upon its incompe- 
bearing power, but upon other factors: the 
desire for ownership of land, homes, etc. By 
taxing such property on its valuation the state 
is penalizing its citizens for their virtues of 
citizenship. 
























































This method of taxation, if continued, can 
only further the process, already too far ad- 
vanced, of driving citizens away from ownership 
of common property of all kinds, making them 
a race of renters and apartment dwellers. The 
era of the landed proprietor, and, worse still, of 
the proprietary company with an “eye to busi- 
ness profits” will be ushered in with peasant 
and peon labor living at unspeakable low stand- 
ards of life, and the rural atmosphere of the 
state and the nation will have been transformed. 


ESPITE the claims of moralists to the 
Duta, faulty economic policies more 
often than faulty morals bring peoples and 
nations to decadence and ruin. It was the 
stupendous error of every great nation whose 
departed glories decorate the pages of history, 
first to destroy their landed yeomanry (small 


property owners), and then to enter upon their 
decline. 

















































































































The American property tax, more than any 
other single factor, is weakening the hold upon 
the soil of the sons and daughters of the men 























4. Such as homes and farms. 
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and women who won for us the way to national 
greatness, by wresting from them an unjust 
share of the fruits of their labors. 


It ts driving them cityward, to be supplanted 
by inferior breeds whose genius is to labor onl 
not to think, not to live in the American sense 
of living—a typical peasantry, from whom the 
soul of the American pioneer must be forever 
alien and strange. 


An Equitable Distribution of Tax Burden 
Is Necessary 


Nothing in the foregoing paragraphs is meant 
to indicate that the governmental expenditures 
in California are beyond the means of the people 
of the state as a whole. Quite on the contrary 
as pointed out in a previous article’, the people 
of California in the aggregate have ample abil- 
ity to pay, out of their earnings not only the 
costs of the present program they have under 
way, but those of almost any program, however 
extensive, they may see fit to undertake in the 
future. 


However, the point to be made here is that 
aggregate ability is not at present made to sup- 
port the cost evenly. Aggregate ability, stated 
in such terms, gives but a very inaccurate 
measure of the costs of supporting public expen- 
ditures by individuals and groups of individuals 
within the social whole. The primary necessity 
for the support of public expenditures will 
always be a sufficient amount of aggregate in- 
come; but this alone is not enough. 


Second only to this primary need is the proper 
machinery—the proper taxing system—whereby 
the sources of aggregate income may be levied 
upon in such a way or in such ways as to burden 
no individual beyond his economic ability to 
support the tax. In other words, the taxing 
system must be such that the burden will be 
equitably distributed with respect to ability to 
pay. 

An engineer having determined the tensile 
strength of a system of cables to support a 
bridge, distributes the load so that each 
cable will bear its fair share. Failure to do 
this would put an inordinate weight upon 
some of the cables and result in disaster ; 
and the fact that the aggregate strength of 
the cables might be amply sufficient to sup- 


(Continued on Page 64) 


5. See the article by the author entitled “Cali- 
fornia School Finance; The Need of Equaliza- 
tion”, Sierra Educational News, October, 1930. 
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California Teachers and Their Salaries 


N the public schools of California are 37,500 teachers,—6,500 men and 31,000 women. For their 
work in teaching over a million school children they are paid $77,000,000 a year. The exact fig- 
ures (1), with average salaries in the various classes of schools, are as follows: 


Kindergarten Men Women Total 
Supervisors 8 
Teachers ,18: 1,182 
Assistants f 187 





Total 


Elementary 


District Superintendents sf 96 3,58: $ 343,968 
Supervisors: 

District ; 56 210 

Rural : 86 
Supervising Principals 410 
Teaching Principals . ; 1,200 
Regular Teachers .... 18,279 
Special Teachers 786 


w oo 
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Total 20,978 2 b2 $1,184,759 


Junior High Schools 
Principals ; 4 = § 3,82 343,800 
Regular Teachers ; 2371 5,925,; 
Special Teachers 336 2,36 3,152,960 





Total e : 9,422,136 


High Schools 


Principals .... 358 $3,916 $ 1,399,780 
Supervisors ......... : : ; { 3,460 128,020 
Regular Teachers E 2,422 14,718,494 
Special Teachers 7 ,DT7E 2,418 7,043,634 





Total 3,728 5,656 9,38: 23,289,928 


Junior Colleges 
Principals (2) .... 27,504 
Regular Teachers : ; 2% ’ 640,224 
Special Teachers 2¢ é é 2, 148,086 


Total . 72 é 297 815,814 


Administrators 


County Superintendents .... : 26 é $2, 153,444 
Deputy and Assistant Superintendents é 241,826 
City Superintendents .... 3 €: 5, 260,172 
Deputy and Assistant Superintendents 2¢ : ‘ 97,640 











Total , 103 43 d 853,082 


GRAND TOTAL 6,556 31,145 37,832 77,879,087 





These figures from the State Department are about two years earlier (1928) than our circulation report 
fornia is a growing state, about 3000 should be added to bring the above list up-to-date 
(2) Seven principals not counted since they also serve as principals in the high schools 


(3) Includes San Francisco 4) Men and women not segregated 
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The New Education: by Radio 


Report on the Institute for Education by Radio, at the N. E. A. Columbus meeting, by 
Paut M. Pitman, Educational Director of Radio Station KPO, representing the 
C. T. A. and the State Department of Education. 


HILE we in the United States are 

spending 82 per cent of the income of 

our National government for War, the 
government of Mexico is devoting 45 per cent 
of its budget to Education. This amazing fact 
was revealed by Enrique Munguia, Jr., during 
his talk on “Radio Education in Mexico”, before 
the Institute for Education by Radio held June 
23-July 3 in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Munguia went on to tell of the way in 
which Mexico is using the radio to build an 
intelligent loyalty to the government and to 
raise the cultural level of the common people. 
Radio receiving sets are purchased by the gov- 
ernment, and public “listening stations” are be- 
ing established in the schoolhouses of small 
towns and rural communities throughout the 
country. 

This encouraging message from Mexico was 
only one of the highlights of the first Institute 
for Education by Radio ever held in the United 
States. During the ten days of conference, we 
learned of the progress of radio education in 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, France. Ire- 
land, England, and Canada. 

In Russia, the radio has proved to be a pow- 
erful ally in the attempt of the Soviet govern- 
ment to keep the masses indoctrinated with the 
gospel of Communism. 

England, with her British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a governmental monopoly, is carrying 
on a varied program of adult education, as well 
as presenting daily broadcasts for classroom 
reception. While the English educational system 
does not make mandatory the reception of these 
programs in the schools, many schools regu- 
larly use them as supplementary material. Rich- 
ard S. Lambert of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation not only gave us an authoritative 
statement regarding the status of radio educa- 
tion in Europe but also addressed a general 
session of the National Education Association on 
“The Power of the Radio in the Development 
of International Understanding and Goodwill.” 

A fiery little Irishman from Trinity College, 
Dublin, reported that the tired business man of 
Dublin has no more desire to be educated than 
the t. b. m. of San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
He wants entertainment, and he wants it “hot”. 

Blocked in many directions by the Versailles 
Treaty, Germany has energetically turned to the 


radio as a means of spreading German kultur. 
Those who are in touch with radio education 
in Germany believe it surpasses anything being 
done in the world today. It really appears that 
the German conquest of Europe is no mad- 
man’s fancy but may easily become a reality. 
Only it will be a conquest of culture, goodwill, 
and understanding. 

Germany also leads the world in the develop- 
ment of educational broadcasting for classroom 
reception. An interesting feature of these school 
broadcasts is “The Traveling Microphone”. The 
microphone is taken into factories, railroad 
vards, mines, offices, governmental assemblies, 
model schools, shipyards, telephone offices, 
motion picture studios, and the like. In this way, 
the student actually hears the noises of the 
world at work, and a vivid description from the 
radio teacher stimulates his interest in geog- 
raphy, civics, and history. 

The Institute for Education by Radio was 
called by W. W. Charters, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University. Armstrong Perry, radio expert of 
the United States Office of Education, presided 
throughout the Institute and was remarkably 
successful in reconciling the apparent differences 
and misunderstandings between the educators 
and commercial broadcasters in attendance. 

Over 40 universities and colleges were repre- 
sented including Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, 
Illinois, Ohio State, Iowa, Pittsburgh, Min- 
nesota, Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Dalhousie and Alberta of Canada. In addi- 
tion to delegates from each of the great chains. 
the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 30 individual 
radio stations were represented. The balance of 
the registration of some 200 delegates came 
from such organizations as the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture, 
American Library Association, National Advis- 
ory Council on Radio Education, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, and National. Education 
Association. 

Having been subsidized by the Payne Fund, 
the Institute will become permanent as an inter- 
national clearing-house for all matters pertain- 
ing to education by radio. During the next 
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five years, Dr. Charters and his assistants will 
carry on intensive research in this field. There 
is no doubt but that the Institute will have a 
long and increasingly useful life. 

At the Institute no “resolutions” were passed 
and no “findings” will be published. Radio 
education is so new a thing that there are no 
rules and fewer certainties. However, I have 
come back to the job with a renewed faith in 
the future of radio as a factor in education. I 
do not believe that the radio will ever supplant 
the teacher. I am convinced that we have no 
right to expect the radio to do a curricular job; 
but as a supplementary medium it will some 
day be invaluable. 


There are five outstanding experiments in edu- 
cational broadcasting for classroom reception be- 
ing conducted in the United States today—three 
in the East and two in the West. In the East 
there is the American School of the Air, the Ohio 
School of the Air, and the Damrosch Music Ap- 
preciation Hour. These are all notable contribu- 
tions; but I feel that we in California have a right 
to be proud of our own adventure in radio educa- 
tion—the Standard School Broadcast 
Pacific Coast School of the Air 

* * * 


and _ the 


Preston W. Search, nationally known educator, 
now living at Carmel, has been appointed as 
president of the new municipal advisory board 


at Carmel. 
* * * 


Health Instruction in Schools 

EALTH 

one of the most important responsibilities of 

the public school. What the schools are doing 

for the children in health instruction is there- 

fore a matter of concern both to the public and 
to educational authorities. 

Recently the rapid development of knowledge 
has tended to make many people take an inter- 
est in health instruction. We must make sure, 
however, that with the new wave of enthusiasm 
for health teaching due thought is given to the 
content of the courses, and we must see to it 
that present-day theories and facts are not still 
confused with superstitions and erroneous tradi- 
tions. Health education is ‘likely to be of most 
worth when it is based on scientific facts. 

A study recently issued by the University of 
California Press, entitled “A Seientifie Basis for 
Health Instruction in Public Schools” by Dr 
Laura Cairns, considers first, the scientific deter- 
mination of the proper content for health in- 
struction in schools and, secondly, an examina- 
tion in the light of the facts thus established of 
the health instruction given in public 
at the present time. 

The material which should be included in 
health instruction has been determined by the 
author from an analysis of the leading causes of 
mortality and morbidity, and of the incidence of 
minor ailments and physical defects, and from a 
study of the factors which authorities recognize 
as influencing these departures from the normal 


of children is recognized today as 


schools 


Clara M. Love of the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Oakland, reports an interesting 
and valuable school project whereby the children 
learn and enjoy the reading of good magazines 
Miss Love states that she arranges with the 
librarian to have major use of the library at a 
given period. 

When the class arrives she takes the attend- 
ance record, requires each pupil to equip him- 
self with pencil, paper, and report to the library, 
where he must choose a topic from a magazine 
and prepare an oral report. His notes must in- 
clude the name and date of the magazine, 
the title of the topic to be reported. 


* * * 


and 


The New Evolution—Zoogenesis, by Austin H 
Clark, of the U. S. National Museum, presents a 
new view of the evolution of life and of man’s 
relation to the living world. This substantial 
volume of 310 pages, with many illustrations 
published by The Williams and Wilkins Company 
(Baltimore), is of inttrest to all students of 
evolution 
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WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
DONT SLUMP DOWN 
like the “PATCHWORK GIRL i 


SIT ERECT, LIKE THE UNIVERSAL GIRL 


Sit straight im your chair. Be happy. Live long. | 

Hollow chests come hom “thumping” Slumpes | 
reidom are strong. 

Sit erect in your seat while you study or rest, 

Se your heart end your lungs can work at 
thes best. 

Sit straight sed in comfort; make crectness 
a habet, 

Don't slouch like the “Scarecrow,” nor crouch 
like 2 rabba. 

Sit back im your seat, bending straight from 
the haps 

Keep your shoulders well beck ond » smile 
on your lips. 

al 
= — 


WELL SHAPED SEATS 
(ao Se PRUNE. Bone) 


A Good Posture Poster 
MERICAN Seating Company has prepared a 
posture poster, 17% inches by 25 inches, in 
three colors, which is illustrated above. 

The object of this poster is to focus attention 
on correct sitting posture in the school-room—to 
remind the pupils that when they sit right they 
will feel right and grow up to be better men and 
women physically and menally. 

The American Seating Company (14 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago) is offering it 
reasonable quantities, to teachers 
hang it in the classroom. 


free, in 


who want to 
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Castle Life: A Class Project 


Hirtpa M. Ericxson, 6A Class 
Fairview School, Inglewood 


HE building of a castle and the writing 

of a playet “Castle Life’ was but one 

of the several activities coming under 
the school’s major activity, “The Home and its 
Relation to the School, Community and the 
Outside World,” in which the 6A Class took 
part. 

Into this particular activity entered the 
manual, intellectual and emotional phases. And 
it also brought into play the individual and co- 
operative side of the subject. 

After the class had decided to build a castle 
from plans drawn by pupils, building material 
was next discussed, cement was chosen but we 


decided it would not be practical to build such 
a large cement structure in the school room, a 
member of the class offered his garage as a 
workshop, where the castle was completed with 
the exception of its decoration and art work, 
which was carried on in the class-room. 

As the building progressed interest in its 
construction was at a high pitch, fathers, mothers 
and children of the neighborhood dropped into 
the workshop, which operated after school hours 
and on Saturdays. 


One of the first difficulties encountered was in 
building the towers; at first the boys tried laths 
wrapped with chicken wire and burlap, but this 
did not satisfy them, because there were too 


Castle Life—the children of an Inglewood sixth grade protect 
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many bulges. We then consulted with the father 
of one of our young knights, who came to the 
rescue with some practical suggestions. 


The boys next used a keyhole saw and 
shaped a four inch by four inch timber of soft 
pine, wrapped it snugly with burlap and applied 
a thin mixture of cement to make the surface 
ready for the heavier mixture which was to 
follow. Two parts of sand to one part of cement 
were used and the stone effect was obtained by 
marking off the parallel lines around the towers 
with a string and the perpendicular lines with 
a knife, before the cement mixture had set. 


The depth of the moat surrounding the castle 
was in proportion and would hold water if 
painted with water-proof paint; however, we 
used mirrors for water. The draw-bridge was 
manipulated by chains, the portcullis also could 
be raised and across the draw-bridge rode 
knights clad in war-like gear, while towers and 
battlements bristled with Knights in armor. 


Next came a selection of the color. The pupils 
decided grey was too somber. A gay castle more 
like those pictured in story and song was the 
general choice of the class. A committee con- 
sulted with teachers and pupils who had very 
recently visited castles in Scotland, England, 
and France, and as a result we used yellow 
poster paint, thinned down considerably, after 
which it was shaded with darker colors to give 
it the appearance of weather-stained sandstone. 
Green trees were painted and shrubbery blended 
into cement walls. 


As the work progressed the children were led 
to discover for themselves the art of repro- 
ducing in concrete form the building and decor- 
ating of a home of past periods and comparing 
it with the luxury and comforts of our modern 
home and life in our community. 

In verse and sentiment they tried to recapture 
the beauties of chivalry and each one lived for a 
time in the days “when knighthood was in 
flower.” 

In this particular activity much depends on 
the atmosphere that was created as the work 
progressed. It is amazing the amount of hard 
work that can be accomplished in a short time 
while under the spell of an enchanted castle life. 

Many fine old pictures and treasured books 
were sent in by interested parents to assist the 
teacher and pupils, so that it really was an 
activity of interest not only to the pupils of the 
school, but was touched by the home and the 
community as well. 

It was a happy experience—a fine example of 
sympathy and understanding between these 
children and their parents, their principal and 
teachers. 


EXT came the play, “Castle Life,” which 
N grew out of this activity, honoring the 
two young knights in song and original verse, 
who were instrumental in the building of the 


castle. Also a nice little ceremony was given 


by the Oral English class, presenting this castle 
as a surprise to their beloved principal, Mrs. 
Ella M. Friend, naming it in her honor—“‘The 
Castle of the Friendly Spirit.” 

The playlet with some slight changes was 
presented to the pupils of Fairview School. The 
following day it was presented to a committee 
of principals and teachers and the sixth grades 
of the other four city schools. A request then 
came from our P. T. A. for a Friday afternoon 
performance. And it was presented again a 
week later on Fathers Night to a very appre- 
ciative audience. 


Characters Selected by the Class 


Most of the characters in the play were 
selected by the class. The monks, two girls 
with fine voices, chanted in Latin. The trouba- 
dors, three lads well-advanced in music (one of 
them, in his part playing three different instru- 
ments) added much to the musical setting of the 
play. A little jester, with comic dances and 
handsprings, making funny faces and jokes, 
furnished the fun for the play. 

About fourteen school subjects of the old 
formal program were touched by this activity 
Namely—mathematics, history, geography, arts— 
decoration and design, manual training, physical 
training, Manners and morals, thrift, dramatics, 
spelling, English (oral and written), research, 
costume study, vocal and instrumental music. 


The reading table had an assortment of good 
books brought from libraries, from home and 
borrowed from friends, among which were the 
following titles—With Spurs of Gold, The Lord 
and Vassal Series, Heroes of Chivalry, Men of 
Iron, When Knights were Bold, Robin Hood, 
King Arthur, The Story of the Middle Ages, 
Heroes Every Child Should Know, Gauntlet of 
Dunmore, Page and Pauper, Knighthood, Child’s 
History of England, and many others. 


The pupils developed the library habit and 
enjoyed it. The enriched vocabulary following 
this experiment was a happy surprise. 

With proper handling this situation takes care 
of itself, during the period 
completed their books and 
their book reports, others were absorbed in 
stories, while others were gathered in small 
groups discussing the merits of some favorite 
book each had read or wanted to read. An art 
committee was eagerly seeking ideas for decor- 
ating shields and banners, and a few, inspired 
by some deed of valor and chivalry, were try- 
ing their skill at some original verse. 

The teacher usually said to them, “This period 
belongs to you to do with as you wish,” and 
from some back seat in the room (where she 
was entirely unnoticed and forgotten by the 
pupils) she studied the different lines of work 
carried on. It was satisfactory. 


of reading,—some 
set about making 
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State Commission on Education 


Stuart R. Warp, Secretary 


ALIFORNIA’S school system has often 
c been the subject of study and comment by 
her own educators as well as by distinguished 
visitors from distant states. Only at long inter- 
vals, however, has a small number of repre- 
sentative California laymen been _ officially 
assembled to study our school system: to deter- 
mine whether they, themselves products of the 
public schools, may prepare suggestions looking 
to schools even more satisfactory to parents, 
taxpayers and teachers alike. 

Such a lay group is the California Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems, author- 
ized by the 1929 Legislature and appointed last 
fall by Governor Young “to study the problems 
of education” and “to investigate the educa- 
tional, geographical, financial and organizational 
problems of public education in this state.” For 
these purposes, the sum of $50,000 was placed at 
the disposal of the Commission. 


Who are the nine members of this Commis- 
sion? In the first place, all but two are parents. 
Several have had experience as school teachers. 
Two are former members of the State Board of 
Education. 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles, recently 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles Public 
Schools, is chairman. The other eight members 
are: 

Arthur J. Brown of San Bernardino, Editor of 
the San Bernardino Evening Telegram, and a 
former member of the State Board of Education. 

Marshall DeMotte of Corning, a rancher; from 
1914 to 1917 a member of the State Board of 
Education (serving as Chairman of the Textbook 
Committee, also as a member of the Teachers’ 
Retirement and Legislation Committees); from 
1917 to 1921 Chairman of the State Board of 
Control and a member of the State Council of 
Defense. 

Samuel Leask of Santa Cruz, President of 
Samuel Leask and Sons, Inc. Department Stores, 
owner of Hazeldern Farm at Waterford in Stan- 
islaus County, and President of the Board of 
Library Trustees at Santa Cruz. Having edu- 
cated several children in the public schools, Mr. 
Leask’'s interest in public education has during 
recent years led him to visit and study not only 
the schools of California but also those of other 
states. 

James W. Mullen of San Francisco, Editor of 
the San Francisco Labor Clarion, Chairman of 
the recent San Francisco Citizens’ Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries, long an active member of 
the Education Section of the Commonwealth 
Club of California, President of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Education Society. 

Mrs. Maynard Force Thayer of Pasadena, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, mother of two 
children, member of the National Board of the 
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Y. W. C. A., former State Chairman of America: 
Citizenship, California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, former Chairman Pasadena Americaniza- 
tion Committee, former State Regent of the 


California Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 


Mrs. Frederick C. Turner of Berkeley, a grad- 
uate of the University of California, a former 
teacher in the Oakland High School, past Chair- 
man of the Alumni Visitors Committee for the 
University of California Alumni Council, past 
President of the Oakland Forum. 


Julius Wangenheim of San Diego, a graduate 
of the University of California, class of ‘87, past 
President of the University of California Alumni 
Association (then ex-officio member of the 
Regents of the University), President of the 
Art Association of San Diego, member of the 
Board of Trustees of Scripps College for Women, 
Claremont Colleges. 

Mrs. Julian C. Whitman of San Mateo, Stat 
President of the California League of Women 
Voters, active member of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, member of the Western Regional 
Committee of the Girl Scouts, mother of four 
school children ranging from the first grade to 
the University. 

This is the Commission which has been quietly 
at work, meeting once or twice a month since 
last January, each “meeting” consisting of three 
all-day sessions. Its studies have been furthered 
by an executive and research staff directed by 
the Executive Secretary of the Commission, 
Stuart R. Ward, who was “loaned” to the Com- 
mission by the Commonwealth Club of Califor- 
nia, with whom he holds the position of Re- 
search Secretary and Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Never have the Commission’s meetings been 
of the type calculated to promote slumber, for 
the topics under investigation have just about 
run the gamut of school problems, from kinder- 
garten to four year colleges, from teacher tenure 
to the state printing of textbooks, from equali- 
zation funds to ethical instruction. 

During the course of its meetings the Com- 
mission has already conferred at length with 
nearly 100 persons, including college presidents, 
employers, state school officials, city and county 
superintendents, labor leaders, teachers, repre- 
sentatives of lay organizations, university pro- 
fessors, agriculturists, city and county officials, 
and others. 


The information as to the state’s school prob- 
lems thus secured has been greatly augmented 
by research studies, field trips, interviews and 
correspondence. 


* * * 


Any California school-woman who is _ inter- 
ested in a fellowship, for research in education, 
offered by Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity 
for women in education, should write at once to 
Miss Delia E. Kibbe, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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California County Superintendents 


Results of the Primary Election, 1930. 


Alameda Davip E. MartTIN..... Oakland 
Alpine iii celta’ Gardnerville, Nevada 
Amador WALLACE WILSON......... Jackson 
Butte Jay PARTRIDGE Oroville 
Calaveras CHARLES F. SCHWOERER.......... San Andreas 
Colusa. Miss PERLE SANDERSON..............----- peace Colusa 
Contra Costa Witiiam H. HANLow.............. si elit caalall Martinez 
Del Norte. MRI Oc hcteenanicsiatnasibenncs Crescent City 
El Dorado ic See: ee ncchicnesiincshtnasiincoianicteialtibis Placerville 
Fresno. CLARENCE W. EDWarDs biciats deel ita elias tees 253 Holland Bldg., Fresno 
Glenn Epcar P. Willows 
Humboldt Mrs. BERT! THA ; Mo alata a eerie Eureka 
Imperial KATHRYN FE. Watts anv C. B. Couns * 
Inyo... Mrs. ApA WaRDLE ROoBINSON.............-.---. Lone Pine 
Kern HERBERT L. HEAL Sta neinchiciliacithilinndtiaeiceis Bakersfield 
Kings Mrs. Este Hanford 
Lake. Miss MINERVA F EE Lakeport 
Lassen Mrs. JESSIE B. MADISON......................-20060 Susanville 
Los Angeles i sie a chibi ection Thorpe Bldq., Los 
Madera W. L. WILLIAMS AND Mrs. Mary CLAawson 
Marin. SMD. Ths I siccsiiiniasninvnisitiihnditcicastin San Rafael 
Mariposa Mrs. Lottie J. WEGENER.............-0.-00+0--+- Mariposa 
Mendocino PU i Ukiah 
Merced Te ies icin ints ease eat Merced 
Modoc CEI TN ins neiesistnscisnhniscecinonacinin Alturas 
Mono Mrs. Oma. i ARCHER pe dod aah r aa ess ee Benton 
Monterey AMES G. Salinas 
Napa 
Nevada Mrs. he M. AUSTIN. Nevada City 
Orange IOAW FeINGUN ee. Santa Ana 
Placer Mrs. Portia F. Moss............... luburn 
Plumas DRO EEA TS iis esiiassecssenitnncenennss Quincy 
Riverside Ezra E. SmitH Riverside 
Sacramento R. E. Gotway Sacramento 
San Benito Ps EL, ; ee ee Hollister 
San Bernardino Miss Ipa M. COLLINs............ San Bernardino 
San Diego Miss Apa York San Diego 
San Francisco EG y en OD iiisascnitnarcanitatanssudpitinsisinnibibs San Francisco 
San Joaquin Harry Bessac AND JOHN R. WILLIAMs * 
ee a: SOUT... I Tin TO icici ectcsccsccenesi San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo Miss Pansy JEWETT ABBOTT Redwood City 
Santa Barbara Metvin E. BowMAN AND Mrs. MurieL Epwarps * 
Santa Clara TE Fos. isi hascetiendnnttnncncnsint San Jose 
Santa Cruz eo Pe a Santa Cruz 
Shasta. Miss BerTHA MERRILL......................-------- Redding 
Sierra... Miss BELLE ALEXANDER.................--22-00-+- Downieville 
Siskiyou 1 a Se ERE bie asiatesnpoticiases baci Yreka 
Solano. Dan H. WHITE Fairfield 
Sonoma Ce IE assists sachin iacal allel lal Santa Rosa 
Stanislaus Pei ie aie seins ete Modesto 
Sutter. Mrs. Minnie M. Gray AND GEORGE ALGEO *. 
Tehama Mrs. Atta S. OnRT Red Bluff 
Trinity. Bens. CEARA Ey FRMRNG asec ceciece ......Weaverville 
eT Pisces isasennciniienininii Visalia 
Tuolumne ed Sonora 
Ventura Mrs. BLANCHE T. REYNOLDS.................. Ventura 
Yolo.. Mrs. RowENA NORTON...........--------ce--ceeee- W oodland 
Yuba... . Mrs. AGNES WEBER MEADE..................... Marysville 


Angeles 


*Two candidates, to be voted at the November election 
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Challenges of Teachers Colleges 


C. L. Puerps, President, State Teachers College 


Santa Barbara 


EACHERS colleges in America today pre- 
a many challenging situations. The rapid 
transformation of two-year normal schools into 
four-year colleges is an interesting subject for 
review. First came legislative authorization in 
state after state; then a catalog announcement 
of new or extended courses of study; then ap- 
proval of institutions by an accrediting agency; 
and, presto, the transformation was complete. 
It didn’t take long. Where a few years ago there 
there are now 
according to official rating, 112 Class “A” teach- 
ers colleges in 32 states. 


were two-year normal schools 


But like all rapid educational developments, 
the teachers college movement needs a careful 
check of and after that the 
studied guidance of educational leaders in its 
further Present conditions reveal 
many problems, present many challenges and 
provide many opportunities for distinctive con- 
tributions by individual institutions. It would be 
surprising if in the rapid development of the 
past decade no problems of major importance 
There are plenty of them. 
All of them need study. of them have 
been solved by certain institutions, but they 
still remain challenging problems so far as the 
country as a is concerned. A few are 
here stated: 


achievements, 


progress. 


had been revealed. 
Some 


whole 


1. The scientific construction of curricula for 
a four-year teachers college. 

At present there are indications in certain 
instances that such curricula have been thrown 
together without much study. For example, there 
is in some institutions a rank inversion of sub- 
ject matter, but little agreement as to sequence, 
and disagreement concerning the place and 
relationship of liberal arts and professional sub- 
ject matter. 


2. The place of the training school in the 
teachers college. 


In the days of two-year normal schools the 
training school held a subordinate position. It 
was usually manned by teachers with less train- 
ing than those in other departments. It was 
sometimes called an “adjunct of the normal 
school.” It still holds a subordinate place accord- 
ing to the standards of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. The question is, shall we 
continue to speak of “the college department 
and the training school,” or shall the training 
school be developed as one of the regular 
departments of the teachers college? 


3. Education and practice teaching in a four- 
year teachers college course. 


Here is a situation of vital importance. Lib- 
eral arts material has been freely added in the 


making of four-year curricula. At the same 
time, certain limitations have been set on the 
umount of education and practice teaching. The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges has 
arbitrarily fixed ninety hours of practice teach- 
ing as the standard after a study showed a range 
of from thirty hours to six hundred hours 
This standard practically limits all conforming 
institutions to a maximum of ninety 
practice teaching regardless of what 
thought of its value. 


hours of 
may be 


4. The effect of two-year certificate courses 
on the organization of a four-year teachers col- 
lege course. 

The two-year course for training teachers is 
still in existence in many teachers colleges. In 
these institutions a four-year course must eithe: 
be a continuation of this course or an indepen- 
dent one. Obviously no four-year course should 
have the same organization or the same material] 
in its lower division as would be found in a two- 
year certificate course. This situation presents a 
real problem for the colleges concerned. 

5. The effect of two-year certificate gradua- 
tion on the later completion of a four-year 
course. 

The two-year certificate course is a profession- 
alized junior college course. It carries all the 
professional requirements for teaching. In a 
four-year course taken as a whole most of these 
requirements would be found in the upper divi- 
sion. Naturally this inverted order displaces 
other material that ought to be found in the 
lower division and leaves space to be filled in 
the upper division. Completion of the four-year 
course under these conditions will show irreg- 
ularities in both the lower and the upper 
divisions. 

A transition period nearly always presents 
difficulties. Especially is this likely to be true as 
the end of the period approaches. It is a time 
when many problems have been solved, some 
new developments tend to crystallize and many 
questions remain unanswered. Teachers colleges 
in America exhibit all these conditions at the 
present time. Naturally the best thought of 
educational leaders is challenged. Some of the 
specific challenges are here listed: 


1. To classify as unsatisfactory all four-year 
courses in which professional requirements are 
found mainly in the lowér division. 


This arrangement of subject matter represents 
a hang-over from the old two-year normal school 
days. It constitutes a type of inversion which 
would not be tolerated in the preparation of 
lawyers or physicians. 


2. To strive for a minimum of three years of 
college work as a basis for certification to teach 


This minimum has already been reached in a 
number of states. In California and some other 
states it has been exceeded. Such a requirement 
would eliminate the necessity for inversion of 
subject matter. It is the sine qua non for proper 
sequential arrangement of college work. Condi- 
tions are favorable all over the country for 
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such an increase in requirements, since there is 
it present an excess of teachers. 

3. To avoid excessive restrictions and useless 
amplification of official standards for teachers 
olleges. 

These colleges have their own standardizing 
agency. Its set of standards is much more 
detailed and much longer than any other set in 
existence. Complete revision is needed. Condi- 
tions have so changed since the standards were 
written, as was shown by the most recent clas- 
sification, that only the “A” division 
practical use. The ‘“B” and ‘“C” 
dead letters.” 

Opportunity is knocking at the doors of teach- 
ers colleges. 


has any 
divisions are 


They are in a position to accom- 
plish things which no other educational agency 
has yet been able to do. Boldness and determi- 
nation are required, but there should be no 
question as to ultimate results. of the 
possible achievements follow: 


1. Improvement of the social status of teachers. 

Teachers have long suffered from their ances- 
try. Coming, as they have from former condi- 
tions of slavery, poverty, and physical ineffi- 
ciency, they have often suffered from inferiority 
complexes. The four-year college course, offer- 
ing a general education equal to that secured 
by other college graduates, should under proper 
administration insure a feeling of confidence 
that will be invaluable to teachers in dealing 
with the many problems they are called on to 
meet in modern educational service. 


2. Making a recognized profession out of 
teaching. 

This will call for statesmanlike treatment of 
curricula so that there may be general respect 
for content, organization and administration. It 
will call for improved scholarship in faculties 
and the development of scholarship and skill in 
students. Improved financial support will follow 
superior training. 

3. Developing institutional individuality and 
leadership along chosen lines. 

Institutions, like people, ought to develop Cis- 
tinctive personalities by emphasizing certain 
dominant tendencies and interests. No desire for 
mere conformity to standards should prevent 
their doing so. Conformity in general is a good 
thing, but the fact remains that nearly all lead- 
ership has been attained through breaking away 
from customs, standards and established pro- 
cedure. 


Some 


* * * 


Practical Statistics for Teachers, by Marion E. 
Macdonald, is published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1930, 176 pages. 

A work-book in educational statistics, includ- 
ing problems in finding various quotients and 
derivatives, tabulations and graphic representa- 
tions of data, measures of central tendency and 
dispersion, and correlations. 

Formulas are also given and explained, render- 
ing a textbook unnecessary in the 
class in statistics. 
provided. 

The work-book will be useful to teachers of 
elementary statistics, and to their students. It 
is especially recommended for short 
courses. 


beginning 
Convenient tables are also 


summer 


California Teachers Institutes 


and Conventions 
September 10-12 


Trinity County Teachers Institute; at Weaver- 


ville; Lucy Young in charge. 


September 29-October 2 


California School Superintendents Convention; 
at Tahoe Tavern; Vierling Kersey in charge 


October 13-15 


Cc. TT. 
tion 


A. North Coast Section annual conven- 
and teachers institute; at Ukiah; Del 
Norte, Humboldt and Mendocino Counties; Fred 
Patton, Lena Guidery in charge; Mrs. Annie R 
Babcock, secretary. 


October 20-24 


Northern Section Joint Teachers Institute; at 
Chico; Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Modoc, 
Plumas, Shasta, Tehama Chico 
City; Jay Partridge and Long in 
charge. 


Lassen, 
Counties, and 
Mrs. Vivian 


October 29-31 


Yolo County Institute; at 
Rowena Norton in charge. 


Woodland; Mrs 


November 24-26 


Northern Section Joint Institute; at Sacra- 
mento; Amador, El Dorado, Sacramento, Sutter 
Counties and Sacramento City; Chas. C. Hughes 
and R. E. Golway in charge. 


San Joaquin County Teachers Institute; at 
Stockton; Harry Bessac, presiding. 


December 15-17 


Cc. T. A. Bay Section Convention and teachers 
institute; at San Francisco; Mabel Ellis, presid- 
ing; Earl G. Gridley, secretary. 


December 15-19 


Cc. T. A. Central Coast Section Convention and 
teachers institute; at Santa Cruz; Edna H 
Young, presiding; T. S. MacQuiddy, secretary. 

Cc. T. A. Southern Section Convention and 
teachers institutes; at Los Angeles; Frank A 
Henderson, presiding; F. L. Thurston, secretary 

The County and City Institute Districts of 
Southern California will hold separate or joint 
institutes on December 15, 16, 17, 
the C. T. A. Southern Section 
sions on December 18 and 19. 


and join in 
convention ses- 


December 17-19 


Cc. T., A. Central Section Convention and teach- 
ers institute; at Fresno; Fresno, Kings, Madera 
and Mariposa Counties and Fresno City; May R 
McCardle, presiding; Louis P. Linn, secretary 

Kern County Institute; at Bakersfield; 
County, Bakersfield City; Lawrence 
and Herbert Healy, presiding. 


Kern 
Chenoweth 


Merced County Institute; at 
Weaver in charge. 


Merced; C 


Tulare County Institute; at Tulare; J. E 
man in charge 


. Buck 
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A Fourth Grade Project 


Geography and History 
B. Strapces, Fourth Grade Teacher 
Nordhoff Union Elementary School, Ojai 


FOURTH grade in the Nordhoff Union 
Grammar School in Ojai, Ventura County, 


entered upon a project, determined to compare 


GRACE 


(as to points of similarity and difference) the 
desert regions of Mesopotamia and Egypt with 
their own home land in Southern California. 


After careful study of those parts of the text- 
Distant Lands” 
with much browsing among library books and 


book, “Journeys in (together 
magazines) the class decided that the climate, 
rainfall, and soil, of the regions under considera- 
tion were not wholly dissimilar to those of their 
own. In reading “In Old California” they noted 
concerning life during early 
Mission days in California which reminded them 


much modes of 


of native customs in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


One child that they 
scene on a large work table showing a bit of 
Old World life New World 
materials. In order to give greater scope to their 
activities they agreed that the project was to be 


suggested construct a 


fashioned from 


a composite rather than a specific scene. 


The main feature was to be a minaret four feet 
high and built of adobe bricks. An abundance 
ot adobe earth was located near the school and 
with an old resident revealed the 


should be 


an interview 
that with the 
adobe to prevent the bricks from crumbling. 
The bricks not a 
shape, but the janitor becoming interested recog- 
The 
next day a fine four-sided mould appeared on the 
work-table, a gift from the janitor. With the aid 
of this a pile of bricks 
inches) rapidly accumulated and were 


fact straw moulded 


first were success as to 


nized the necessity for a wooden mould. 


(measuring 3x2xl% 


placed in the sun to dry. 
While 
ing bricks 


some children were mould- 


others were engaged in 
khan, a 


and a street of bazaara. 


caravanseria 
Others made 
camels and a sphinx from modeling 
clay. 


constructing a 


Dolls were painted brown and 
dressed in flowing garments and tur- 
bans. A koofah was fashioned from 
reeds and the 


tar. 


outside covered from 


Boats were carved from soap; a 
small railway train was donated to 
run upon a pasteboard track follow- 
ing the blue Pyramids 


made given by 


glass river. 


were from cement, 


masons who were building a house in the vicin 
ity. These pyramids 
moulds. 


were cast in cardboard 


After many delays spent in searching refer 


ences to clear up hazy points the details were 
at last completed. The scene was assembled 
against a painted background of rolling sand 
dunes and violet sky. 

The project occupied some 18 square feet of 
table space. The minaret stood in the fore- 
ground, with a turbaned official stationed on the 
balcony. Above him rose the dome-shaped roof 
with its tall staff topped by a golden globe. O: 
the near side of the palm-bordered river was 
also the camel-train. Some camels bore packs, 
others howdahs, and were accompanied by camel 
drivers. 

Across the river stood the other buildings, the 
sphinx and ancient ruins, while the pyramids 
were seen against the background in the distance 

During the study the children learned among 
other things that adobe buildings, religious cen- 
ters, long-garmented aristocrats and scantily 
clothed primitive people were once as commoi 
to their own land as to those foreign regions 
studied; and also that at one time camels had 
actually been imported to Southern California 
to be used as beasts of burden. 

The completion of the project left the class 
with a close sense of brotherhood for the girls 
and boys of other lands. 

* * 7 

Franklin C. Hemphill, for the past few years 
Assistant Superintendent of the Compton Ele- 
mentary Schools, has been elected Director of 
the Junior High Schools of the Compton Union 
Secondary District. The position calls for the 
direction of five newly organized junior high 
schools in the Compton Union High School and 
Junior College District and is an example of the 
trend towards larger units of administration. 


O. Scott Thompson is Superintendent of the 
Compton Union Secondary District. 


Minaret and camel train in an Old World project by Nordhoff school children 
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The Real Teacher 


BENJAMIN McELvatn Woorsey, Head Language Department, 


Huntington Park Union High School 


UBLIC education has come to be the most extensive, 
the most difficult, and the most important enterprise of 


modern times. 


All men recognize that the teacher is the school. 


The 


best methods are but accessories; the most elegant buildings 


mere assembly rooms; the most finely equipped laboratories 
only machines; the skill, the strength, the light, the life, 


use of all these is crystallized in the teacher. 

Emerson once wrote his daughter that he 
cared little concerning the name of the school 
she attended, but that he cared much concerning 
the teachers with whom she studied. 

The necessity of teaching ability is every- 
where recognized, and the supreme value of 
pedagogic training is firmly established; but 
this should never be substituted for scholarship 
and personal culture. 

For the real efficiency of every teacher will 
depend in the last analysis, not upon his mastery 
of the formal principles of methods and man- 
agement, but upon his knowledge of the subjects 
he teaches and his command of the resources of 
the English language. 

The real teacher has the ability to make any 
subject own 
methods by the intelligent adaptations of the 
best methods by which he himself was taught 
and changes these according to the 
changes of his pupils. 


interesting, for he fashions his 


varying 


Great teachers never die, their influence last 
forever; their very names are an _ inspiration. 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle stand even now 
in the streets of Athens to teach 
mankind their ideas of philosophy. 

Jesus still walks up and down 
the valleys of Judea and along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee teach- 
ing the multitudes by parables and 
changing his disciples’ hearts from 
bad to good. 

Archimedes and Euclid continue 
to give lustre to the Alexandrian 
Museum; Thomas Aquinas yet 
Paris; 
New- 

still 


illumes the University of 


Alcuin, Comenius, Froebel, 


ton, and hundreds of others 
teach us. 

What made the great teachers? 
What gave the power with which 


they impressed the world? Was 


it not the consciousness that they 
had a 


mission to intellect and 


Mother Nature is one of the great 
‘veal teachers’’ of childhood 


Every period of human culture has 
had its great teachers 





heart, and felt a divine call to teach? This call 
today is for women who are as willing to teach 
the children in the sequestered districts of our 
state and country as was Florence Nightingale 
to nurse the soldiers wounded in the Crimean 
war; for men who are as willing to instruct the 
youth in mountain sections and sparsely settled 
regions as is Dr.*Grenfel to spend his life 
among the fishermen of Labrador. 

About a century ago a man spent his days 
teaching children whom the ravages of war had 
left homeless and parentless. He spent his even- 
ings begging food to nourish their bodies. 

He spent his nights, while they slept, patch- 
ing their tattered garments and washing their 
single bits of clothing. He did all this becauss 
he learned from the Master what it meant to 
love children. He won the proud distinction of 
living like a beggar that he might teach beggars 
to live like men. 

Over his grave in the little village of Bir is 
a rough unhewn stone bearing these words: 
“Saviour of the poor of Newhof, at Stantz the 
father of orphans, at Yverdun the educator of 
humanity; man, Christian, citizen. All for others, 

nothing for himself. All hail to 
Father Pestalozzi.” 

My word today is an appeal for 
men and women to make teaching 
their life work. It is the glory of 
our manhood and womanhood that 
noble men and women of all ages 
have consecrated 
teachers 


themselves as 
of mankind. Of human 
employments, teaching is the great- 
est and when 


entered into as a 


serious and a difficult fine art, 
there is no employment more sat- 
isfactory. 

Would you live in the memories 
of men? Would you serve human- 
ity? All ages have recognized the 
importance of the calhng to 
truth, to 


others to higher and better things 


mold 


human lives in inspire 
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Would you be a true patriot? Cutcero says, 
“What better, what greater service can we of to- 
day render to the Republic than to instruct and 
train the young?” 

Would you live the higher life? The sacred 
scriptures remind us that, “Those who instruct 
the young unto life shall shine, like the stars in 
God’s firmament, forever.” 


* * * 


Fourth Grade Poetry 


HELEN SEELEY, Berkeley 


ECENTLY our Low Fourth Grade “burst 
R into poetry” in quite a poetic way. 

We had been studying stars and had had “our 
horizons stretched” most happily. One morning 
I found a poem on my desk and, to be honest, 
I did use every pleasant adjective in my vocab- 
ulary in praise of it. That was the beginning of 
many anonymous poems, always smuggled in 
without my knowing it. 


The best one was the following: 


Stars 
Oh, beautiful stars, do you know 
In the days of long ago, 
Shepherds watched you 
sheep, 
While people in town were fast asleep? 


while guarding their 


Oh, beautiful stars, you do not know 
What is happening on the earth below 
You guard the travelers in the dark, 
You never run when the fierce dogs bark, 
You hide yourself in the heat of the day, 
What is the cause of that I pray? 


Oh, beautiful stars, I love you, 
I do not know what I would do, 

If you should die—and never more would I 
See your silver light in the sky. 


Janice Gray (8% years old) 


One day a friend of one of our mothers 
brought a wonderful collection of Indian baskets. 
There was a hot dusty wind pouring into the 
bungalow shack, but this poem was a result: 


It was on a dusty day, 
The sky with dust was gray. 
A lady came that day, 
With baskets bright and gay. 
(They were Indian baskets— 
Made many miles away). 
I loved her baskets gay, 
For on that day— 
I was so happy. 
BERNICE LARRIPA 
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When the great Zeppelin flew over the bay 
we were inspired to write individual and class 
verses, two of which are given below: 


The Zeppelin 


In through the Golden Gate, 
Out of the setting sun, 
Came the Zeppelin big and great, 
Looking like a bun! 
JEAN CALLow 


In through the Golden Gate 
Came the Zeppelin great, 
Out of the shining sky, 
Over the city high, 
At last the world could fly! 
JoHN HauseELt 


I think the class felt that the writing of poems 
was a real adventure. The best result was that 
the writing of poetry was no longer a foreign, 
unattainable accomplishment, but something 
into which anyone could venture. 

* * * 


A Great Californian Passes 


AMES DUVAL PHELAN passed away at his 

home at Villa Montalvo, Saratoga, on August 
7, 1930. Mr. Phelan was 69 years of age. 

Mr. Phelan was one of the famous men of 
California. He was for several terms a mayor of 
San Francisco and later served as a United 
States senator from this state. He was one of 
the foremost patrons of the arts and was a lover 
of all of the traditions and history of California. 

Son of a pioneer family of San Francisco, he 
was educated in the schools of his native state, 
and was a genuine friend of every artist and 
writer who endeavored to add to the lore or 
accomplishments of California. 

His will, which disposed of an extremely large 
estate, provided liberally for education and for 
worthy charitable organizations. Villa Montalvo, 
its many surrounding acres, the beautiful paint- 
ings and sculptures, were left to San Francisco 
for park and art purposes, for the people of 
California. : 

* * ? 

Mrs. Isabella MacDenald Alden passed away 
at her home in Palo Alto early in August. Mrs. 
Alden, who was known as “Pansy”, wrote a 
great number of books which were read by all 
of the school children of the past generation. 
Her husband, who died several years ago, was 
a direct lineal descendant of John and Priscilla 
Alden. Her son, Raymond MacDonald Alden, 
whose death occurred in 1924, was professor of 
English at Stanford and was himself a writer 
of ability. 

~ * - 

J. R. Hildebrand, chief of school service, Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., 
states that to teachers who request the Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins, the reports are sent 
each week for 30 weeks of the school year. Five 
bulletins, accompanied with illustrations and 
maps, go out with each issue. A request for the 
bulletins should be accompanied with 25 cents 
to cover mailing costs for the 30 weeks. 
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Our Wild Flowers 


An activity in an A2-B3 Grade. 
Hazet M. Harris 
Fletcher Drive School, Los Angeles 


Objectives 

1. To learn the names of the wild flowers 
growing near us. 

2. To learn about conservation of our wild 
flowers. 

3. To find out which flowers are protected by 
law. 

4. To cultivate the habit of observing flowers 
and plants. 

5. To cultivate love of beauty. 

6. To stimulate a desire for beautiful home 
yards. 


NE Monday morning Mary came to school 
Cra a bouquet of wild flowers. On Sun- 
day her parents had taken the children for a 
drive out into the hills and Mary had picked 
flowers to bring to school. They were very 
lovely and the children enjoyed them very much. 
Mary told of her ride and the walk up a trail 
and into a little valley where many of the flow- 
ers grew. 

When she had finished, Harry raised his hand. 
He said, “My father said that there is a fine now 
for picking monkey-flowers and Mary has some 
of them in her bouquet.” Then other children 
said that they had heard about it, too, and also 
that there was a large fine for cutting yuccas. 

Poor Mary felt quite heart-broken over the 
matter and said that she did not know about the 
law or the fine. Others said that they did not 
know it either and asked how they could tell 
which ones were protected by law and which 
ones were not. Jack offered to get a list of pro- 
tected flowers from his brother who belonged to 
a nature club. 

Then Mary suggested that a list wouldn’t be 
much good unless each child knew the flowers 
which were protected both by name and by 
sight, for she didn’t know which one was a 
monkey-flower. 

Bill asked, “Why is there a law against pick- 
ing some flowers and plants and not others?” 
Allen wanted to know how much the fine would 
be for picking a flower protected by law. 

Here we had several problems so we decided 
to write them on the board as questions and 


then set out to find how we could answer them. 
1. Which flowers are protected by law? 


Since this article 
been changed, states Miss Harris, so 
all flowers and plants are 
Angeles County. 


has 


now 


law 
that 
protected in 


was written the 


Los 


2. How can we tell the protected ones 
we find them? 

3. Why is there a law against 
flowers and not others? 

4. What is the fine for breaking the law? 


when 


picking some 


1. Our first problem was to find 
flowers were protected. 

a. This was very simple for Harry brought 
the list and we found that it included 30 kinds 
of plants and flowers. We discovered that it 
was a county ordinance, number 1647, passed 
by the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
This brought up a discussion of county govern- 
ment. We have student government in our 
school so compared the Board of Supervisors to 
our council members. 

b. We then had our clerk mimeograph a list 
of the protected flowers for each child in our 
school. The list follows: 


out which 


1. Maidenhair fern 
2. Madrona 
3. Desert holly 
4. Cacti 
Mariposa lilies 
Western redbud 
. Sea dahlias 
Mountain dogwood 
Scarlet larkspur 
Bush poppy 
Bush monkey-flowers 
. California slippery elm 
3. Chocolate flower 
California holly or 
. Tiger lily 
. Lemon lily 
. Syringa 
White lupine 
Yellow bush lupine 
. Sword fern 
. Sumacs 
Matilija poppy 
Snow plant 
Chain fern 
Yucea (Joshua tree, 
Spanish bayonet) 
Conifers 
Wild cherry 
Mountain laurel 
California wild rose 
Bitter root 


toyon 


~ 
© 


bo bo bo bo tO 
the 


ol fe 


Spanish dagger or 


am 


© « 


@ bo bo bo bo 
oo 


o 


II. Our second problem was to learn to know 
the protected flowers by name and by sight. 


a. First we took our list and read the names 
of the protected flowers and plants to see how 
many were well known. Most of the children 
knew California holly, yucca and cactus, but 
there was much to learn. Some one suggested 
that we might find pictures of them in 
books. So the children brought all the flower 
books they could find. One boy had the National 
Geographic for May, 1927, which was very fine 

b. Our hike. 

We wrote this note to the parents several days 
before our hike: 

Dear Mother and Father 

The children. of room 4 wish to take a hike on the hill back 
»f school to look for wild flowers. Mrs. Clay and Miss Harr 
ive going with us. May I have your permission to 
Wednesday from 2:00 o'clock to 4:00 o'clock? 

Your loving son 
(Signed) Billy 

On Wednesday afternoon we took our flower 

guide and started off in gay spirits. We found 


flower 


go on 
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a number of flowers, but none of them pro- 
tected, so we took several specimens of each for 
a collection. 

Here we had a good lesson in how to pick 
wild flowers and began to see the answer to our 
third question. Since we did not find any pro- 
tected flowers, we decided that it would be fun 
to make an exhibit for the school of 
which we could pick 


flowers 


e. Our Exhibit—Unprotected flowers. 

After identifying flower that we had 
gathered, the boys and girls wrote the names on 
small pasters and put them on the flowers. We 
had a table for the exhibit and the children 
arranged the flowers in glasses of water on the 
table. We then wrote notes of invitation to the 
Three children 
were chosen to take charge of the exhibit and 
three others to take care of guests and show 
them around 

The next morning some of the flowers were 
beginning to look wilted, so Mary suggested that 
we could them and keep them longer. 
Alice added, “Then when anyone finds another 
flower we can press it, too, and add it to our 
exhibit.”” So we arranged each flower just the 
way we wanted it to look on a piece of paper, 
covered it with another piece of paper to keep 
it in the right position and then put a pile of 
books on each one. 


These we 


each 


other rooms to see our exhibit. 


press 


left several days to dry thoroughly, 
then took them out, mounted them on attractive 
papers and named them. Now we have an ex- 
hibit which will last all year. When our exhibit 
is larger we will invite the parents to see it. 

d. Blueprints. 

The next day after our hike we made blue- 
prints of all our flowers. The boys and girls 
thought it to be great fun to be able to make 
blueprints themselves. We are now making a 
book of these flowers and the children are writ- 
ing a little story to go with each one. 

e. Our Wild-Flower Books 

Each book had an original flower design cover. 
They contained short accounts of our hike, the 
exhibit, and other things of interest to each 
individual child. Each one wrote what he wished 
to put into his book and after the teacher looked 
them over, they were rewritten, if necessary, and 
put into the books. They illustrated the stories 
with pictures of flowers, plants or anything they 
wished and thought appropriate. One boy did a 
flower guide of our district for his book. He 
drew all the flowers found near school and 
wrote a short description of each one, then he 
arranged them by colors. 

f. Decorating the Room 

Many lovely paintings and crayola drawings of 
the flowers and plants were made and arranged 
about the room. The art table was in charge 
of three children each week and usually had 
some flowers on it. Some days they brought 
flowers from their own yards for it. 

x. Games 

1. Guessing game using flowers. 

2. Flowers and Wind—using only the names 
of the protected flowers, then again only unpro- 
tected ones. 

h. Music: Progressive Music Series I—1. Little 
Miss Tulip; 2. The Naughty Tulips; 3. 
Nurses; 4. Dandelion; 5. Pussy Willows. 


Daisy 


New Educational Music Course I—1. : 
Daisies and Buttercups; 2. 
3. Morning Glories; 4. 


Violet; 6. Welcome May. 
Iif. Our third problem was to find out why 


some flowers were protected and 
not, 


Heigh« 
The Flower Seed: 


Pussy Willow; 5. The 


others were 


After discussing just how we should start on 
this problem the class decided that each one 
would find out all he could by asking at home 
We then put on the board several topics whic! 
they could choose to work on. 


1. Why protect Christmas holly? 
2. The disappearing yucca. 
3. Careless picking of wild flowers. 

4. Seed travelers. 

IV. Our fourth problem was merely a ques- 
tion as to the amount of the fine for breaking 
this law. It was easily answered for it was 
contained in Section II of the ordinance pro- 
hibiting the picking of certain flowers. The fine 
was to be not more than $500. 


Outcomes 
I. Knowledge 
1. We learned many flowers. 
We learned which flowers could be picked 
We learned to make blueprints. 
We learned how to press and mount flowers 
. We learned why some flowers are protected 
If. Skills 

1. Ability to 

activity. 

2. Ability to give oral reports on topics 
Ability to find out about a given topic 
Ability to work together happily. 
Increased vocabulary. 


write simple stories about the 


Appreciation 

Love of flowers. 

Feeling for need of conservation. 
Care in picking flowers. 
Pleasure in meeting old friends. 

5. Some understanding of our county govern- 
ment and appreciation of the men who were far- 
seeing enough to protect our wild flowers before 
it was too late. 


Materials 

1, Flowers 

Books 

Magazines 

Pictures 

Pressing boards 

-aints and crayolas 

Paper 

Blueprint paper, glass, pan 


Bibliography 
For Children 
1. Western Flower Guide—Saunders 
Burgess Flower Book for Children—Burgess. 
Fly Aways and Other Seed Travelers—F ultz. 
Natures By-ways—Nellie Ford. 
As California Wild Flowers Grow—Chandler. 
For Teacher 
Western Wild Flowers—M. Armstrong. 
Flora of Los Angeles and Vicinity 
L. Abrams. 
Wild Flowers Worth Knowing—Blanchan 
Western Flower Guide—Saunders. 
Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School—Slusser. 
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The Teacher-Pupil Gap 


F, J. HIGHFILL 
University High School, Los Angeles 


T was 4 p.m. Monday. Miss Fitt, one of the 
eis had been quietly notified by the 
principal, Mr. Noble, to call at his office at the 
close of school. The following interesting con- 
versation then took place: 

“Miss Fitt, I understand from three differ- 
ent sources of information that you do not 
like teaching?” 
Vo, Mr. Noble, 

“You have made the remark that teaching 
montonous,—that it is mere professional 
drudgery?” 

Ves, I belie a 


remark. 


I cannot say that I do 


is 
. 


that I have 


made some such 


“You have also said that your pupils are 
ignoramuses, wild-cats, obnoxious pests?” 
Yes, perhaps I have said all of that, too! 


“Now Miss Fitt,I am aware of the fact that 
you are a university graduate; that you are 
rather popular in social circles; and that you 
are far above the average teacher in personal 
appearance—but I want to tell you that as 
long as you maintain your present attitude 
toward teaching and toward boys and girls, 
you are not worth 
this school. 


fifteen cents a month to 
You could be the most valuable 
teacher on our faculty, but your attitude is a 
neutralizing agent.” 
Ihat you say, Mr. Noble, may all be true. But 
how can I change my attitude ? 

“First of all, Miss Fitt, I would suggest that 
you change some of your tactics. Change your 
methods of discipline. All the visits that I 
have made to your room, and all the remarks 
that I have heard from the pupils whom you 
have sent to the office, prove to me that you 
are accomplishing one thing.” 

And what, Mr. Noble, is that? 

“Creating a ‘gap’ between yourself and your 
pupils.” 

But how do 1 do it? 
“You do not take your pupils into your con- 
fidence. You condemn each one publicly. You 
scold a boy when there are 20 other pupils 
between you and him. You do not put any 
kindness or sympathy into your tone. You 
never speak to a pupil quietly (so that others 
do not hear) and tell him to come back and 
talk to you after school.” 

“You the door to 
kindly why his or her conduct was bad. 


never stop outside 


ask 
By 


your methods you ‘ground’ your own electrical 
current. You break your own telephone wire. 


NEwsS 
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You blow out the ‘fuse’ to your own light.” 

I realize that all you say is true, Mr. Noble. I 
most certainly appreciate your frankness. This 
clear, honest rebuke coming direct from you tn 
your own office, in a tone of kindliness and help- 
fulness, instead of coming publicly and harshly 
in a faculty meeting or through a bulletin fron 
your office, is a real example to me. 

What you have said and the way that you have 
said it this afternoon, has done me as much good 
as a course in pedagogy or psychology. I welcome 
any further suggestions:that you have to offer 
should suggest further, Miss 
Fitt, that you try to be one of your pupils. 
Get on to the child level. Recall some of the 
things that you use to do. Accept the pupils 
viewpoint. Get out and play with your boys 
and girls. Take them out for a hike. Prove 
to them that you are interested in the same 
things that they are interested in.” 

“Give praise both publicly and personally,— 
but give rebuke privately only. Never make a 
‘gap’ between you and a pupil. Don’t allow a 
single misunderstanding to become more than 
24 hours old. Just remember that gaps be- 
tween teachers and pupils increase and mul- 
tiply rapidly.” 


“Perhaps I 


“Keep in close personal touch with each 
pupil and you will soon find that you really 
like teaching and that you enjoy boys and 
girls.” 

All that Mr. Noble had said was true. Soon 
the “gap” between Miss Fitt and her pupils dis- 
appeared. She enjoyed teaching. She 
the most efficient and best liked teacher on the 
faculty. 


became 


Her name was later changed from Miss Fitt 
to Mrs. Lovejoy. 


* © 


W. W. Tritt, Assistant Superintendent 
Angeles City 


Los 
recently in 
that city. He born in Sedalia, Missouri, 
years ago. He and Frank A. Bouelle, Super- 
intendent, entered Los Angeles High School to- 
gether students 40 ago. Graduating 
trom there, Mr. Tritt continued his studies 
Los Angeles Normal School, graduating in 

For two he taught in Los Angeles 
County schools, becoming a teacher in Los An- 
City Schools in 1895. He taught at the 
Eighth Street School under Dr. A. W. Plummer, 
principal. In 1896 he became principal of Amelia 
Street School. Two years later he assumed the 
same position at the Ninth Street School and in 
1903 became principal of the Thirtieth Street 
Intermediate School. 

In 1923 he became principal of the Belmont 
High School and in December, 1928, was elevated 
to the position of assistant superintendent of 
schools. He president of the Junior High 
School Principals, of the Senior High School 
Principals and of the High School Principals 
Association. 


of 
Schools, passed away 
was 
vd 
as years 
at 
1890 


years 


geles 


was 
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An Old Man's Argument 


Leia M. Garver, Compton 


KNOW the woodlot vields no gain; you'll plow it up when | am 
dead; 

Wee roots the kind earth trusted with the timelessness of spring; 

Deep roots, leaf-full of memories drawn up from secret water-veins 


You'll rive and tear to yield the flax a richer fostering. 


But keep a strip of hedgerow land 

To let the wildwood roam again, 

The gypsy-hearted wildwood, with its bluebell and its may; 
For when you dare to banish it 

A spell upon your heart ts set 


That keeps you roving, seeking, for many a weary day. 


You’re looking to the future, lad, while my heart’s winging back again 


To yon thicket of pink hawthorn, in that saucy forward spring 


When for me, the flower of life bloomed,—and the eyes of Eve in Eden 


Were not so sweet as your grandmama’s, when I bound her with my ring. 


Don’t cut that rosy hawthorn stand, 

But let the wildwood roam again,— 

The gypsy-hearted wildwood, with its bluebell and its may; 
For if you ever banish it 

A magic you can not forget 


Will keep vou always seeking it, however far away! 


Our life’s a flitting swallow’s blue, between the dark and dawn, with few 

To tie the generations close. But virgin land can bring 

The same white violets to vour child that thrilled my own adventurous 
eyes: 


And tho wet brier roses are not food, they make the spirit sing. 


So keep a strip of hedgerow land 
To let the wildwood roam again, 
The gypsy-hearted wildwood, with its bluebell and its may; 
For if you dare to banish it 
TN A spell upon your heart ts set 


| That keeps you roving, seeking, for many a weary day. 
Th 
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California High School District Support 


AvrreD E. Lentz, Legal Advisor 


I. High School District Taxation 


HE largest and most important single 

course of revenue of school districts is 

the district tax. The latest available 
authentic information indicates that the high 
school districts of California contributed during 
the school year 1927-1928, through district tax- 
ation 77.0 per cent of the total income of the 
various high school districts. 

This percentage, materially 
changed in the intervening years, means that 
millions upon millions of dollars were collected 
for the support of high schools from the vari- 
ous districts of the state through direct taxation 
of taxable property lying within those districts. 

The levy and collection of these taxes is not 
only authorized but is compelled by law. The 
law pertaining to high school district taxation 
is therefore a matter of the greatest concern 
to all who are directly or indirectly interested 
in the public schools. 


An examination of the law relating to high 
school district taxation and the interpretations 
which have been placed upon it, interpretations 
of the law being a part thereof, brings to light 
eonditions which demand correction at the 
earliest possible moment—the 49th session of the 
legislature convening in January, 1931. 

This article is an endeavor to discuss briefly 
not primarily the economic phases of the pres- 
ent high school district tax law, but the legal 
questions involved therein. These, of course, ina 
sense directly affect the economic phases. The 
necessity of a revision of the tax laws is not the 
result of any intention on the part of the legis- 
lative, executive or judicial departments of the 
state to cripple school district finances, but is 
traceable directly to the apparent careless- 
ness with which the laws have been drafted. 
The particular errors in the drafting of the 
laws which have placed high school district tax- 
ation in its present position will be pointed out 
in the succeeding paragraphs. 

It will be necessary to give brief historical 
accounts of the various provisions of law in- 
volved. The history will be abbreviated as much 
as possible in order that the reader may be 
persuaded to follow through the mazes of the 
situations presented. 

Prior to 1921, Political Code sections 1755, 1756 
and 1757 constituted the high school district tax 
laws. Section 1755 provided for the submission 
of an estimate by the governing board of each 
newly formed high school district indicating the 
amount needed by the new district for buildings, 
grounds, equipment and other necessaries for 
the new district. The last clause in the section 
read as follows: 

“provided, the total tax for high school pur- 
poses shall not exceed seventy-five cents on each 


which has not 


one hundred dollars assessed valuation exclusive 
of bond and interest rate.” 


The proviso just quoted has played a major 
part in high school district tax matters as will 
later be pointed out. 

Section 1756 provided for the submission of 
estimates by the governing boards of high 
school districts to board of supervisors, through 
the county superintendents, of moneys needed 
for the maintenance of the district for the en- 
suing year. The section set out in detail the 
items which could be included in the estimate. 
The county superintendent was empowered to 
revise the estimate or any item thereof, and the 
estimate as revised by the county superintendent 
became the estimate of the high school district. 

Section 1757 required the supervisors, upon 
submission of estimates presented either under 
section 1755 or 1756, to levy a tax “sufficient in 
amount to carry out the 
specified.” 


purposes legally 

The deficiencies of Political Code sections 1755, 
1756 and 1757 are apparent. Estimates for the 
maintenance of high school districts submitted 
under section 1756 were not only subject to 
revision by the county superintendent but the 
board of supervisors after receiving the estimate 
could levy any tax which the supervisors thought 
sufficient, even though the tax would bring in an 
amount far below what the estimate indicated 
as being the amount needed by the district. A 
high school district was thus completely at the 
mercy of its county superintendent and board of 
supervisors. 


Lurking Evils of the Situation 


Whiie the county superintendent was given 
no power to revise the estimate provided by 
section 1755, yet under section 1757 the board of 
supervisors, upon receiving the estimate, could, 
as in the case of estimates submitted under sec- 
tion 1756, without protest, levy a tax rate which 
would bring in the amount the board of super- 
visors thought necessary “to carry out the pur- 
poses legally specified in said estimate.” The 
evils lurking in the situation are apparent. 

The district budget law, enacted in 1921, as 
Political Code section 1612a, brought high school 
districts as well as elementary school districts 
within the scope of its provisions. Its principal 
effect was to compel the governing board of 
each district, annually, to prepare a budget for 
the ensuing fiscal year showing the estimated ex- 
penditure of the district for all purposes and 
the estimated income from all sources. 


The budget, while subject to the advice of the 
county superintendent, was completely out of 
his control. The board of supervisors was com- 
pelled to levy a tax sufficient to raise the amount 
by which the estimated expenditures 
the estimated income (Esberg v. Badaracco, 220 
Cal. 110). The entire responsibility of securing 
sufficient funds for the high school district, sub- 
ject to whatever tax limits the law might pre- 


exceeded 
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scribe, was vested in the governing board of the 
high school district. 

The proviso of 
ferred to, 


section 
had for a 


1755. heretofore re- 
leng period of time been 
construed by many persons, including numerous 
school officers and the Attorney General (Attor- 
ney General’s Opinion No. 7095), as applying to 
all high school districts whether newly formed 
or not. Others had maintained it was applicable 
only to the newly formed districts mentioned in 
1755. The California School Code Com- 
mission in codifying the school law was in agree- 
ment with those who maintained that the 75-cent 
tax limit was applicable to all high school dis- 
tricts and placed the text of the 

accordance with its understanding of 
eation of the 


section 


proviso in 
the appli- 
proviso. 
In 1929, however, the 
the case of 


Supreme Court held in 

Johnson v. Board of Supervisors 
(78 Cal. 425), which was instituted prior to 
the enactment of the School Code, that the pro- 
viso of 1755 establishing 
the 75-cent tax limit was applicable only to the 
newly formed high schools mentioned in section 
1755. This statement based by the court 
upon a rule of statutory construction which, in 
substance, is that a proviso of a section is ap- 
plicable only to the text of the section and does 
not effect other provisions of law. 


Dec. 


Political Code section 


was 


An Apparent Blue Sky 


Since the proviso contained the only reference 
in the law to maximum high school district taxes 
the decision of the court left no apparent limit 
on high school district taxes on districts which 
had passed beyond their first year of existence. 
The result of the decision was that newly 
formed high which could, during their 
first year of existence, receive no state or county 


schools, 


apportionments since apportionments are based 
on the average daily attendance of the district 
during the preceding school were limited 
to a 75-cent tax for all purposes. Older districts 
which were not as hard put were apparently 
given the sky as the limit on district taxation. 
It is hardly possible that those who placed the 
proviso in the law contemplated that 
Situation would result therefrom. 


In 1929 the School Code was adopted and 
Pelitical Code sections 1755, 1756, 1757 and 1612a 
were repealed 
was 


year, 


such a 


The text of the repealed sections 
re-enacted in the School Code. Political 
1755, with the exception of the 
proviso, School Code_ section 
4.530-4.533; the proviso became School Code sec- 
tion 4.563; section 1756 became School Code sec- 
4.540-4.548; 1757 became School 
Code sections 4.560-4.566, inclusive, and section 
1612a School Code 4.360-4.37 
inclusive. 

The enactment of the School Cede, however, 
seems to have upset the apple-cart. The Attor- 
ney General in his opinion 7095 held that since 
the proviso of Political Code section 1755 had 
been enacted as section 4.563 of the School Code, 
the reasoning of the Supreme Court in Johnson 
v. Board of Supervisors (supra) was not ap- 
plicable to taxes levied under the School Code. 
The fact, said the Attorney General, that the 
provisv had been made into a separate and in- 
dependent section of the School Code made the 
73 limit applicable to all high school 


Code section 


famous became 


tions section 


became sections 


’ 


¢0-Cent tax 


NEWS 


districts. Thus, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, high school districts are at the present 
time in exactly the same situation, as far as 
district taxes are concerned, as they were prior 
to the Johnson case. 


Disagreement with Attorney General 


There are those 
Attorney General. 
is as follows: 


who do not agree with the 
Section 2 of the School Code 


“The provisions of this code so far as they are 
substantially the same as existing statutes, mus) 
be construed as continuations thereof, and not as 
new enactments.” The section was placed in the 
School Code for the express purpose of providing 
against contingencies such as the one which has 
School Code for the express purpose of pfoviding 
indicates, is that the law as it existed prior to the 
enactment of the School Code, unless amended by 
the School Code, was to be the law subsequent to 
the enactment of the Code. While there was a 
change in the form of the proviso of 
1755 when it was incorporated in the School 
Code as section 4.563 thereof, there was no 
change in the text. It would appear to be rea- 
sonable and logical to assume that section 2 of 


the School Code would apply in the instant case. 


section 


Despite the fact that it was assumed by many 
authorities prior to the Johnson case that the 
75-cent tax limit applied to all high school dis- 
tricts and that for that reason the proviso was 
separated from the provisions preceding it and 
placed in a separate section of the School Code, 
nevertheless when the Supreme Court held that 
the limit was applicable only to newly-formed 
high school districts, that holding determined 
the law and there is no reason why in levying 
taxes under the School Code, the holding should 
not control. 


A proposition ought to be considered here 
That is whether Political Code sections 175; 
(School Code sections 4.530-4.533 and 4.563) and 
1756 (School Code sections 4.540-4.548) are at 
present effective. It would be reasonable t 
assume that they are not and have not 
since the enactment of Political Code 
1612a in 1921. As in the case of elementary 
school district tax laws (Political Code sections 
1838 and 1840) section 1612a undoubtedly oper- 
ated to repeal, by implication, sections 1755 and 
1756. Section 1612a applied to the same situa- 
tions as did sections 1755 and 1756. There is an 
irreconcilable conflict between section 1612a and 
sections 1755 and 1756. However, 
Attorney General has held in his opinions 
and 7089a that sections 1838 and 1840 were not 
repealed by section 1612a it is unlikely that he 
would hold sections 1755 and 1756 to have been 
so repealed. It is 
rate. 


been 


section 


since the 
TOS9 


in interesting question at any 


When the Attorney General's ruling held the 
maximum high school district tax to be 75 cents 
some high school districts cast longing eyes on 
School Code sections 4.460-4.468 (formerly Po- 
litical Code section 1838), thinking to use the 
15-cent tax therein provided. The question of 
their power to do so having been raised, the 
Attorney General in his opinion 7217 ruled that 
high school districts were not entitled to levy that 
tax. Inthisthe Attorney General was quite correct 
A study of the sections involved show clearly 
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that they were from their inception intended to 
apply to elementary districts only and that the 
high school district tax rates are controlled 
solely by section 4.563 of the School Code 
(formerly the proviso of Political Code section 
1755). 

Furthermore, it must been apparent to 
those who had argued that the Attorney Gen- 
eral had correctly construed the law in holding 
that under the School Code the 75-cent tax limit 
was applicable to all high school districts, that 
if 75 cents was the maximum, it was the maxi- 
mum and could not be increased, 
can be increased it is not a 
proposition proves itself. 


have 


If a maximum 
maximum. The 


It seems to be the prevailing opinion that the 
restrictions which have been placed upon high 
school district taxation will, if enforced, seri- 
ously affect the finances of the high school dis- 
tricts of the state. Seventy-five cents is not a 
high tax rate and in some of the smaller dis- 
tricts such a tax rate will raise comparatively 
little money. 

If the Attorney General's opinions are to be 
considered as correct interpretations of the law, 
there is absolutely no possibility of high school 
districts securing more money by district taxa- 
tion than that afforded by the 75-cent tax. There 
are no other existing provisions of law which 
are available to aid high school districts. 


Recommendations 


The only 


school 


remedy available to relieve the 
high districts of the difficulties with 
which they have been unwittingly burdened lies 
in legislation. The following recommendations 
are offered which, if followed, will do away with 
the possibility of a recurrence of financial em- 
barrassment to high school districts because of 
legal technicalities. 

1. School Code sections 4.540-4.548 
Political Code section 1756) should be 
Their ceased with the 
Political Code section 1612a. 

In view of the fact that the district budget 
law (School Code sections 4.360-4.374) is ap- 
plicable to high school districts the retention 
of these sections is unnecessary and confusing. 
The purpose of these sections is accomplished 
by the district budget law, which undoubtedly 
was intended to supplant the sections referred 
to, in a much better fashion without danger of 
interference from the county superintendent or 
the county board of supervisors, who, under 
those sections, have each complete control over 
the fixing of the amount of money the district 
will receive. 

2. School Code sections 4.530-4.533 (formerly 
Political Code section 1755) should be repealed. 
Taxes for newly-formed high school 
may be levied and collected under the district 
budget law. The retention of the sections enu- 
merated is useless and confusing, tending only 
to make the law ambiguous anc misleading. 

3. School Code sections 4.560-4.566 (formerly 
Political Code section 1757) should be repealed. 
They provide merely for the levy and collection 
of the taxes authorized under the sections enu- 
merated in (1) and (2) above. Attention is 
called, however, to section 4.563 (formerly the 
proviso of Political Code section 1755) which is 
the section the Attorney held 


(formerly 
repealed. 


usefulness passage of 


districts 


General fixed a 
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maximum of 75 cents for all high schoo! district 
taxes. What maximum rate should be fixed, if 
any, is a matter for those learned in financial 
matters. The tax maximum might well be made 
a part of section 4.490 so that section would be 
applicable to both elementary and high 
districts. 

4. School Code sections 4.490-4.492, inclusive, 
should be moved to follow School Code 
4.374 to make the tax 
4.490 should be amended, 
to provide for 
rates of tax. 


schoo! 


section 
law compact. 
if thought 
high school district 


Section 
necessary, 
maximum 
5. School Code sections 4.570-4.574 relating to 
the uses of high school district funds should be 
shifted to a position near the District 


Budget 
Law to compact the law. 


II. The Burden of Support 


Of the total cost of maintaining an 
high school district in California, the 
States contributes .2 per cent, the 
tributes 7.2 per cent, the county 15.6 per cent 
and the district 77.0 per cent. The district, 
which is in most instances the agency least able 
to bear a heavy burden, is nevertheless com- 
pelled to shoulder the greatest portion of the 
burden of supporting the district. That this is 
unfair and results in the crippling of the 
functions of many high school districts are 
established and recognized facts. Correction of 
the condition lies in amending the present legis- 
lation so that the state and 
that proportion of the burden 
fully theirs. 


average 
United 
state con- 


county will 
which is 


bear 
right- 


a. State Support 

The Constitution, Article IX, section 6, pro- 
vides that the shall place in the state 
high school fund an amount which will provide 
for distribution each school year, not less than 
$30 per pupil in average daily attendance in the 
high schools of the state during the 
school year. It should be noted that $30 per 
pupil is not the maximum amount which the 
legislature is empowered to allow. It is the 
minimum below which the state cannot go. 

School Code section 4.31 provides for the 
transfer annually from the state general fund 
to the state high school fund, of an amount 
equal to $30 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in the high schools during the next pre- 
ceding school year plus one-half the excess cost 
incurred by high school districts in 
physically handicapped pupils. Here we see the 
minimum of $30 per pupil fixed by the state 
constitution has been adopted by the legislature 
as the amount the state will give. The amount 
contributed by the state could therefore be in- 
creased by amending School Code section 4.31 
to fix a higher sum than that allowed at present, 
without reference to the constitution, the 
visions of which fix no maximum. 


state 


preceding 


educating 


pro- 


b. County Support 


The Constitution in Article IX, 
thereof, imposes upon the legislature the 
of requiring each county to annually raise an 
amount of money which shall equal not less than 
twice the amount to be received by the county 
for the support of high schools within the 
county during the then current school year, but 


Section 6 


duty 
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this amount must not be less than $60 per pupil 
in average daily attendance in the high schools 
of the county during the preceding school year. 
Here, as in the case of state support of high 
schools, the legislature has not fixed a maxi- 
mum, but has instead fixed a minimum. 

The 
of the 


legislature in carrying out the mandate 
legislature has provided, in School Code 
sections 4.250-4.261, the amount each county 
must raise. The county superintendent allows 
$60 (the minimum fixed by the constitution) 
for each pupil residing in his county in average 
daily attendance upon the high schools of his 


county or of adjoining counties (School Code 


¢ 
section 4.252). 


To the amount so determined he adds—(1) a 
sum not in excess of $5 per pupil so attending 
to reimburse the districts of his county for 
amounts expending in transporting to the high 
schools of the districts pupils living in the 
county but notin any high school district (School 
Code section 4.255); (2) one-half the excess cost 
incurred by the high school districts of his 
county of educating physically handicapped 
pupils with a maximum of $100 for each such 
pupil (School Code section 4.258). 

The total of the amounts computed as outlined 
above is then compared with the total the county 
will receive from the state high school fund 
during the current school year and the larger 
of the two amounts is the minimum amount the 
county must raise by a county high school dis- 
trict tax and place in the county high school 
fund for apportionment to the high school dis- 
tricts of the county (School Code sections 4.260 
and 4.261). 


It is obvious under the above provisions that 
the amount the county must contribute in any 
one year toward the support of the high school 
districts of the county is, even with the extras 
allowed, very little more than $60 per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the high schools of 
the county during the preceding school year. 

It has been pointed out above that the amount 
which the constitution requires counties to raise 
for high school purposes is not a maximum, but 
is a minimum. The legislature has, however, 
seen fit not to require counties to raise more 
than the minimum. 

A county may, however, if it wishes, raise 
more than the compulsory minimum for the rea- 
son that School Code section 4.271 fixes the min- 
imum rate of the county high school tax at an 
amount sufficient to raise not less than the 
amount determined by the county superinten- 
dent and required to be raised by the county. 

The point, however, is not that a county may 
raise more than the minimum, but that the 
counties are not required to raise more than the 
minimum fixed by the constitution. An amend- 
ment of section; 4.252 of the School Code to fix 
an amount of more than $60 is the obvious pro- 
cedure for increasing the county’s share of the 
burden of high school district support. 


c. Resume 


To sum up the situation briefly, the contribu- 
tion of the state toward the support of high 
school districts may be increased by amending 
School Code section 4.31 to fix whatever amount 


annual share of the 
burden of cost per unit of average daily attend- 
ance, and the contribution of the counties may 
be increased by amending School Code section 
4.252 to fix a more equitable of the 
burden per unit of average attendance 
upon the county. 


is desired as the state's 


share 
daily 


Helpful Recipes 


RS. EUGENIA WEST JONES, prom- 

inent Los Angeles kindergartner and mem- 
ber of the C. T. A. Board of Directors, sug- 
gests that we maintain a monthly department of 
recipes which teachers have found helpful in 
their work. Contributions to this new depart- 
ment are hereby invited. 
the first as follows: 


Mrs. Jones supplies 


“Blowing soap bubbles is more than a pipe- 
dream to the kiddies. Their enjoyment of this 
pastime may be enhanced by adding a little gum 
arabie to the soapy water as it is being prepared 
for the youngster. 


“The bubbles will have an elasticity that will 
add greatly to the fun. The bubbles will be 
tough enough to roll about the floor in an amus- 
ing way for several minutes.” 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, President of the National 

Education Association, which meets in Los 

Angeles next summer. Dr. Sutton will address 
C. T. A. conventions this winter. 
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School Books and Others 


ce = a. Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 
cerning literature that has been especially helpful to 
them in the course of their work or their leisure. 


PO * Ae 


Br wey 7) 


“Caminos Viejos” 
Roy W. CLoup 


NE of the most distinctive books on 
California history that has ever come to 


our attention has just been received from the 
printing department of the Santa Ana High 
School Junior College. The name of the 
book is “Caminos Viejos”’—“Old Roads”. The 
title page describes the stories as “tales found 
in the history of California of especial interest 
to those who love the valleys, the hills and the 
canyons of Orange County, its traditions and its 
landmarks, by Terry E. Stephenson”. 

Mr. Stephenson, the author, is a Stanford man 
who for 25 years has been editor of a paper in 
Santa Ana. During his residence in that city he 
collected stories of the beginnings of the county 
and has in the most interesting and fascinating 
manner portrayed them for posterity. 

Thomas E. Williams, the director of the 
Department of Printing of the Santa Ana High 
School, is responsible for the type, the printing, 
press work and binding which are all really 
remarkable. ‘“(Caminos Viejos” is a distinct addi- 
tion to Californiana. 

Mr. Williams in his introductory remarks says 
that as director of the Department of Printing 
of the Santa Ana High School and Junior Col- 
lege it seemed fitting that a project of merit 
should be occasionally sponsored by his depart- 
ment which will record bits of state and county 
history of worth while events of real life. 

The wood-engravings, add very ma- 
terially to the volume, are the work of Miss 
Jean Goodwin, a graduate of Santa Ana High 
School and Chicago Institute of Art. Miss Good- 
win was assisted hy Arthur Ames. 

The binding of the book is most effective, it 
being in brown tooled leather with a simple 
raised die of two long, old-fashioned rifles with 
powder horns. 

The first printing of the book, a de luxe edi- 
tion of 250 copies, was sold in ten days after the 
job was off the press. 
ready. 


and 


which 


Another printing is now 
The list price will be $5. Anyone desir- 
ing a copy of the book should write to Thomas 
E. Williams, Department of 


Ana High School, Ana, 


Printing, Santa 


Santa California. 


Oakland--A Story for Children 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE Oakland Board of Education has just 
sent out from the McClymonds High 


School Printing Shop a most interesting history 
of the City of Oakland for the primary grades. 

The history was prepared for the children of 
Oakland by the following teachers of the depart- 
ment: 


Regina Kent, Frances M. Pope, Helen M. 
McLaughlin, Ruth Burlingame, and Alma Blake. 
The designing and printing were cared for by 
the students of the McClymonds High School 
Printing Shop. 

In his preface Superintendent Willard E. 
Givens outlines the purpose of the book. There 
being no publication available which would bring 
to the children of Oakland a real knowledge of 
their home community, the teachers and the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce determined to 
prepare a project which would record the history 
and traditions of their community and create 
not only a broader knowledge of local affairs but 
a greater love for their home city, Oakland. 

Roy T. supervisor of 
studies, 


Grainger, the social 
in the “Foreword,” designates the book 
as a most delightful little volume marking a new 
era wherein teachers not only formulate their 
own courses of study but write the books neces- 
sary to carry through their work. 


The story opens with an intimate account of 
the Indian children playing by the side of a 
beautiful bay. It then carries on the story of the 
family of the chief of the rancheria. The life of 
the Indians and their happy days are told until 
the coming of Don Luis Peralta whose Spanish 
grant covered the now flourishing east bay city. 
Later days in Oakland are storied with all of the 
industries, beauty spots and the resources of the 
city explained. The fire, the health and the 
police departments are featured. 


The pictures accompanying the _ different 
chapters graphically portray the development of 
one of the most rapidly growing sections of the 
state. 


The thread of the story 
school system is woven throughout the book. 
Mr. Givens and his department are to be con- 
gratulated on sending out such a fine little 
volume. 


of a marvelously fine 
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Capistrano Nights 


Tales of a California Mission Town, by Charles 
Francis Saunders and Father St. John O’Sul- 
livan, Pastor of Mission San Juan Capistrano, 
California; illustrated by Charles Percy Austin. 


HIS volume of stories gives to the people cof 
California a number of tales of an old mis- 
sion town which are both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The told in an entertaining 
fashion and hold one from the beginning to the 
end. It is a distinct addition to California litera- 
ture. The reader is taken back over the old 
trails to 1776 and allowed to live over again the 
romantic story of our state. 
The publisher is Robert M. McBride, 7 
16th Street, New York City 


stories are 


West 


Miss Marjorie R. Davis of La Mesa, teacher in 
the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
has written and produced an 
entitled, “A Roosevelt 
Commemoration 


San Diego, 
play 


3irthday 


excellent 
Program, A 
Program”. 

Because she could find no program acceptable 
or appropriate to the Junior High group 
scheduled to produce an assembly honoring the 
man their school was named for, Miss Davis, the 
dramatic director, after thoroughly soaking in 
biographies of Theodore Roosevelt's life, evolved 
the half-hour given. It 
successful she it might appeal to other 


program here 


thought 


was sO 


schools. 

The four easily staged. While the 
original settings are given, other directors may 
have scenery and props for a more elaborate 
production. The play is published in a twenty- 
page pamphlet by the Walter H. Baker Company, 
$1 Winter Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


scenes are 


os 


The Thackeray Alphabet by William 
peace Thackeray, with Thackeray 
Published by Harper and Brothers. 

“EF stands for Eddy, and for him I took 
Pains to compose this entertaining book.” 

Such was Thackeray’s own explanation of this 
little alphabet book, which he 
designing for the small son of 
visiting. 


Make- 
illustrations. 


spent a day in 
friends he was 
The original manuscript has been kept 
in a silk cover by the descendants of Eddy until 
now it is published for the first time. 

Children and grown-ups will get many a 
laugh over the absurd verses and ridiculous 
illustrations made by one of England's greatest 
humorists. 

The publishers Keep the spirit of the originai, 
and the earrying the illustrations are 
facsimile reproductions of the manuscript. 


pages 


* * 


Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hun- 
dred Women. By Katharine Bement Davis, Ph. D.; 
430 pages: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 

Probably the most authentic and searching 
study ever made of the sex lives of women. The 
reader is impressed by the scientific tone of the 
book, on the one hand, and by the frankness of 
its revelations, on the other. 

This book will be of inestimable worth to all 
who are interested in mental 


and physical 


hygiene, especially educators, physicians and 
parents. And many intelligent women will find 
in it Knowledge basic to their mental 


hygiene.—Elmer H. Staffelbach. 


own 


Creative Dramaties for Upper yrades and 
Junior High School by Winifred Ward; 296 pages, 
including a ten-page play list; published by D 
Appleton and Company 1930; price $2.25. 

This book treats of the planning and directing 
of courses in creative dramatics. Emphasis is 
laid upon student initiative and originality 
Dramatic courses for the junior high grades are 
suggested. The technical 
directing, costuming, and staging a play are 
specifically treated, and a number of. illustra- 
tions furnished. The book will be found helpful 
by teachers of junior high school 
Elmer H. Staffelbach. 


details involved in 


dramatics.- 


Readings in Community Life, by Howard C 


Hill; 634 pages, including a number of illustra- 
tions; published by Ginn and Company, 1930. 

This is a companion volume of readings which 
may be used with the author’s Community Civies. 
It will also be found useful as a supplemental 
volume to furnish suitable concrete material to 
go with the more abstract content of any book 
on civics for the junior high school grades. 

The readings are  well-selected 
arranged conveniently into twenty 
related to civic topics. 


and are 
title-groups 


* 


Handeraft—price $1.50. Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Eighty pages of full-size 
plans and patterns. To help the modern child to 
know the age-old joy of creating things with 
his hands is the purpose of this new and 
enlarged issue of “Handcraft”. 

In the book, the school, playground, summer 
camp, church, and home will find answers to the 
constant question of childhood, ‘“‘What can I do 
now?” Handcraft is increasingly recognized as 
a medium for education and for the acquiring of 
skills and interests that make for 
enjoyment. 


life - long 


In The American Road to Culture Dr. George 
S. Counts has endeavored to abstract from Amer- 
ican social and educational practice the 
ciples and ideas that shape the conduct 
evolution of education in the United States. 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Director of the Lincoln 
School, New York City, states that “this book 
will startle the complacent, shock the smug, 
provoke discussion on every hand, and be most 
refreshing to those who are deeply concerned 
that education be made socially more effective 
It is one of the five or six most important books 
on education that have appeared in America in 
the twentieth century.’ Published by the John 
Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; $2.50. 


prin- 
and 


* * * 


Florence Estes, teacher in the Trinity County 
High School, has married R. A. Greenwell, man- 
ager of the Trinity Journal of Weaverville. 
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Ode to the Janitor 


MarRIAN ASPEN 


Baldwin Park 


VERY one has his troubles, 
EK And some are hard to beat: 
We're chasing elusive dollars 
Trying to make ends meet. 
No one is quite contented 
With his own lot, as a rule, 
But one man who needs our sympathy 
Is the janitor of 
the 
Activity 
School. 


Time was when each room was spotless, 
Not a speck to be found on the floor, 

But now he must sweep and shovel 

Soil, shavings, paint and gore. 

He must pick his steps around castles, 
Lest he fall over draw-bridge or moat; 

He must leap over farm yards and dairies 
Till he thinks he’s a mountain goat. 


Here a leaning tower must be dusted, 
Chere a factory straightened with care, 
\las, if a silo is broken, 
Or some other project rare. 
So the janitors life is harried, 
But he’s patient and kind as a rule, 
For he’s being educated, also 
In the 

Activity 

School. 


* * 


Seth Parker’s Album 


EVOTEES of Seth Parker who take their 

Sunday evening prayer meetings via the 
radio will find solace for the evenings they 
missed Seth’s broadcasts in reading “Seth 
Parker’s Album” just from The Century Co. 
press. 

In this book are a dozen or more of Seth's 
famous “stories’’ and hundreds of his quaint 
aphorisms as told to the Sunday night “gither- 
ings” at Jonesport. The poem “The Country 
Doctor’, which was given over the radio not 
long ago, is alone worth the price of the book. 

The first impulse of the reader is to go 
through the “Album” from kiver to kiver in one 
“settin’”’ and then he will want to read it on 
the installment plan to the family and friends 
who foregather around the fireside from time 
to time. He may rest assured that his audience 
will hark with pleasure to his rendition of 
selections from “Seth’s Album”, 

Seth Parker’s Album—$1.50. The Century Co., 


> 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Sky at Night 


Mrs. Myrtle D. Ensign, Principal in the Belve- 
dere School, Marin County, has sent us the fol 


lowing poem by Mary Entwistle, 12 years old and 
in the seventh grade: 


, | {HE moon, a shining yellow ball, 
Has chased away the sun, 


And now the stars will all come out 
To have a night of fun. 

The Little Dipper swings and swings 
Around and ’round the stars. 

And Canus Major wags his tail; 
Then growls and howls at Mars. 

Orion strides from east to west, 
He is the guardian here; 

He lets no thing but moon or stars 
Approach him, or come near. 

Leo, the lion, stalks around, 
And watches from his lair. 

While Cassiopia’s queen upon 
Her throne high in the air. 

But when the sun comes o’er the hills 
And shines so clear and bright; 

The moon and stars go twinkling home 
To wait another night. 


* * ok 


Note for Teachers 


Louise Brunpace, San Bernardino 


NO can play with little Ike 
I Cause I’m a Mex and he’s a kike. 
And Ike no play with Sakiu 
For he’s a Jap and that won't do. 
Our Rosa is so very sweet 
We all would like with her to meet 
But she’s a Wop so it's not right, 
Not even on the darkest night. 
But teacher say we're all alike 
The Jap and Mex and Wop and kike. 
And then she smile at Sakiu 
And with her hand pat little Jew, 
And all the while she look at me 
Her eyes they say, “I like you, see.” 
Some day I’m going to say, “How-do’” 
To every Jap and Wop and Jew 
And ask them would they like to play 
And all be ’Mericans a day. 


* * * 


Vallejo is to have a new junior high school, 
to cost $200,000, according to Superintendent of 
Schools Elmer L. Cave. The structure will be 
of the Mission type and unusually beautiful 
and adequate. 
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The Work-Play Books 

ee COMPANY has 

of four readers entitled 
Books. The titles are: 

Primer—Peter and Peggy 

First Reader—Round the Year 

Second Reader—Friendly Stories 

Third Reader—Make and Make Believe. 

The authors are Arthur I. Gates and Miriam 
Blanton Huber. The books are profusely illus- 
trated in colors; the type is unusually large and 
clear; the bindings are handsome and substantial. 

What is more important, the reading material 
itself is of high standard of excellence. Califor- 
nia primary teachers will find the Work-Play 


Books to be thoroughly modern, attractive and 
interesting. 


issued a series 
the Work-Play 


* * * 


called upon to start a basic 

book collection for a high school, the Amer- 
ican Library Association has just published a 
list called 500 Books for the Senior High School 
Library. 

Selections, made by the vote of 24 representa- 
tive high school librarians, have been so care- 
fully chosen that they form a practically in- 
dispensable collection. Descriptive notes are fur- 
nished for each title and buying information is 
also given. Cataloging and classification arrange- 
ment is provided with the future growth and 
enrichment of the library in mind. 


* * * 


OR the person 


American Association for the Old Age Security 
has headquarters at 22 East 17th Street, New 
York City. The executive secretary is Abraham 
Epstein. There is a general movement through- 
out the states in the enactment of old age pen- 
sion laws. 

~ * - 

A. R. Clifton, Superintendent of Schools, Mon- 
rovia, in a significant recent address before an 
educational group in San Diego, on the theme, 
“Freedom in Education” states that “evidently 
if we are headed toward child freedom, as advo- 
cated by some very sound and respected thinkers 
in modern education, some new sign-posts will 
have to be painted for many teachers colleges. 

“New methods and new machinery will have 
to be provided. Child Freedom? Yes. Tempered 
freedom—not individualism; freedom that is 
amenable to leadership—a more responsible, effi- 
cient and soul-building leadership than we have 
on the average today.” 


* * * 


RADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 

in a second and entirely revised edition just 
published by the American Library Association, 
presents approximately 1200 titles suggested for 
purchase by the school library in the first nine 
grades including the junior high school. 

Books for home and leisure reading have been 
chosen to link up interests aroused in the class- 
room and to create new interests for children 
whose contacts outside of school are limited. 
Although the volumes are arranged in three 
groups, for grades one to three, four to six, and 
seven to nine, a specific grade or range is 
assigned to each title. Buying as well as 
cataloging and classification information is also 
furnished. 


Frederick Kellogg Blue, teacher in the Poly- 
technic High School, San Francisco, has pre- 
pared a valuable paper entitled “IT'wenty-Four- 
Hour Emotional Training Schools” in which he 
declares that a number of forward-looking re- 
cent experiments have demonstrated that the 
most of this vitally needed training in behavior 
habits may readily be accomplished in the public 
schools. 

Teachers colleges are giving very great atten- 
tion to teaching methods which will much better 
lead children to form those behavior habits 
which will most successfully meet the situations 
of life. 

But until all teachers and administrators have 
learned such methods, and for handling the more 
difficult cases to which the regular class teacher 
cannot devote adequate attention, it is most 
desirable to conduct special schools to assist 
parents and teachers in the efficient training of 
children who otherwise become delinquent. 

- * * 

Harry Hopkins Haworth, supervisor of visual 
education, and Margaret Sloan White, teacher of 
visual education, Pasadena City Schools, in a 
recent report state that a hundred per cent in- 
crease in the circulation of visual aids, as a re- 
sult of the conferences held with the teachers. 

An average of 1500 pictures, exclusive of mo- 
tion pictures, are sent out each week, as against 
750 per week for the close of the previous term 

All teachers of each of the elementary grades 
and representatives of the departments of the 
secondary schools meet once each semester in 
the exhibit room of the department, where in- 
struction is given in the operation of projection 
equipment, suggestions for the study of visual 
aids, and a demonstration of the new pictures 
which have been added to our library. 

So many of the teachers express a feeling of 
surprise at the great quantity of instructive and 
artistic pictures which are available for illus- 
trating the subjects they are teaching, and are 
very appreciative of the opportunity of using 
them. 

+ * * 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was honored re- 
cently at a great dinner of appreciation by the 
people of Atlanta, Georgia, where he is city 
superintendent of schools. 

* * . 


Teachers Convention at Chico College 

HE counties of Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Plumas, 

Tehama, Shasta, Modoc, Lassen and the city 
of Chico will hold a joint teachers convention at 
the Chico State Teachers College beginning 
October 20 and continuing on through five days. 

The teachers who desire may enroll for a 
study-program for credits, spending three hours 
each morning for the five days. The afternoons 
will be occupied with lectures and musical 
numbers. 

Jay Partridge, superintendent of schools of 
Butte County, is president of the organization 
which works out the details of a course and the 
programs. Mrs. Vivian Long, superintendent of 
schools of Plumas County, is the secretary. 

President Osenbaugh and Professor C. K. Stud- 
ley of the Teachers College and Helen Heffernan, 
chief of the division of rural education, are 
assisting in the preparation of plans. 
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Los Angeles and Berkeley Adopt 


CALDWELL AND CURTIS 
INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


Los Angeles adopted this book for exclusive use after a careful examination of 
six textbooks in general science. Berkeley also adopted it. So, too, have other 
large cities from coast to coast such as 
St. Paul, Sioux Falls, Grand Rapids, 
Buffalo, Albany, Newark and Reading. 

Why has this new book been so 
widely accepted at once? Because here 
for the first time a textbook has given 
a scientific answer to the question of 
what topics should compose the course 
in general science, and what relative 
emphasis these topics should receive. 

Here the foremost methods of mod- 
ern pedagogy have been put into prac- 
tice. There are (1) Eighty-eight ex- 
periments and twenty-six projects. (2) 
Special reports. (3) A simple statement 
of 14 characteristics of the scientific 
attitude, followed by puzzles and games Fic. 3. OBSERVING, THINKING, AND 

. : i EXPERIMENTING 
which give practice in the use of these 
attitudes. This is the first book to our knowledge which utilizes this scheme. 
(4) The vocabulary has been scientifically checked by the vocabulary studies 
of Thorndike and Powers. (5) The subject matter is organized on the unit 
plan. (6) The material is arranged along three levels of difficulty. (7) The 
selection of subject matter is based on an investigation by Dr. Curtis, which 
synthesized the results of all published researches in this field. (8) There are 
excellent illustrations. Every general science teacher will want to see a copy 
of this new book. Price $1.68. 


A Workbook and a Testbook to accompany Introduction to Science are also 
available. 


Ginn and Company 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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Joseph W. Johnson of Sacramento 


OSEPH W. JOHNSON, for 51 years a principal 
a the Sacramento City School Department, 
has retired. He was born in Hempstead County, 
Arkansas, in 1848 and came to California across 
the plains in 1852. His family settled at El- 
monte, 12 miles from Los Angeles, leaving there 
in 1866 for Watsonville. They then 
Merced County, for one 
there to Tuttle Town, four miles 


went to 

year, from 
from Sonora, 
then to Cacheville, Yolo County, and to Colusa in 
1859. Later the family moved to 
County where they lived until 1867. 


Snelling, 


Sacramento 


Mr. Johnson attended the old Cumberland 
Presbyterian College at Sonoma and graduated 
in 1870. He taught school from 1870 to 72 in 
Sacramento County, then taught two years in 
Modoc County. His next five years up to 1879 
found him teaching in Lake County and Clover- 
dale. He came back to Sacramento in 
principal of the old Franklin School. Later 
Principal of the Capital, Harkness, and for the 
last 18 Principal of the William 


1879 as 


years Land 


School. 

His services as principal for 51 yvears in Sac- 
ramento City has been an enviable one, giving 
all his time and energy to school work. Always 
kind, energetic, loyal and willing to co-operate 
with progressive ideals 
make his work fit in 
which 
Mr 


and always 
with the great changes 
come about in the last 50 years. 
Johnson is still hale and hearty and expects 
to enjoy a well earned rest from school duties.— 
Chas. C. Hughes, Superintendent of 
Sacramento. 


ready to 


have 


Schools, 


a * * 


Lions and Tigers and Elephants, Too, a delight- 
ful illustrated book for little children, by Berta 
and Elmer Hader, published by Longmans, Green 
and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City, $1.25. 


Also “The Lazy Teddy Bear” by Planck, $1; 
“When Star Children Play” by Klett, $1.50; and 
“Tommy-Tatters” by Moe, $1.50: 
Longmans, Green. These four 
recommended for little children. 


published by 
books are well 


* “ 


A National Study of Teachers 


HE Department of the Interior 


through its 

Office of Education is proceeding “to make a 
study of the qualifications of teachers in the 
public schools, the supply of available teachers, 
the facilities available and 


training, 


needed for teacher 
including courses of study and methods 
of teaching,’ as authorized by the recent 
Congress. 

Secretary Wilbur announced the appointment 
of Dr. Edward 8S. Evenden of Columbia Univer- 
sity as Associate Director of the Teacher Train- 
ing Survey, working under Dr. William John 
Cooper, Commissioner of Education, who func- 
tions as Director. Dr. Ben Frasier of the Office 
of Education will officiate as 
Assistant in this study. 


Administrative 


The recent Congress provided $200,000 to be 
used in this study of teacher training. Of this, 
$50,000 is available for expenditures during the 
present year. 


President Hoover’s School 


= the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, near 
Dark Hollow, President and Mrs. Hoover at 
their summer camp in Shenandoah Park, made 
the acquaintance of a 12-year-old boy, 
raker. The lad presented Mr. 
live opossum. 


tay Bur- 
Hoover with a 

Through the acquaintance, the President 
became familiar with the need for more schools 





An opossum started it 


in that region, and with the aid of a few 
friends, arranged to have built for the mountair 
children the school shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The school has accommodations for 
thirty pupils. 


The American Seating Company, world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of school desks, took special 








A happy, modernized school. 


pride in supplying the desks for this completely 
modernized school. Californians will recognize 
from the pictures that the school-building pos- 
sesses some of the features of the better Cali- 
fornia rural schools. 
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Hat & McCreary CoMPANY 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Enclosed find $.. ....... for which send the books listed below: 
copies Work and Play with Words copies Safety First Stories and Pictures 

At 48¢ a copy. At $5.18 a doz. At l6c a copy. At $1.72 a doz 
copies Story Games with Pictures and Numbers copies Fairy Folk Stories and Pictures 

At 48e a copy. At $5.18 a dos. At 16c a copy. At $1.72 a doz 
copies Gray Kitten and Her Friends —— copies Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls Jim 

At 20c a copy. At $2.16 a dos. At 16c a copy. At $1.72 
copies Smedley & Olsen New Primer copies Circus Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 

At @0c a copy. At 15¢e a copy. At $1.72 a doz 
copies Smedley & Olsen New First Reader copies Mother Goose Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 

At G4c a copy. At 16c a copy. At $1.72 a doz 
copies Forty Famous Stories copies Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and. Paste 

At 24c a copy. At $2.40 a doz. At 1fe a copy. At $1.72 a doz 
copies Four and Twenty Famous Tales copies GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs 

At 24c a copy. At $2.40 a doz At 2c a copy. At $1.80 a doz 
copies Stories I Like with Pictures By Me copies GRAY BOOK of Favosite Songs 

At 24¢ a copy. At $2.60 a doz. At 20¢ a copy. At $1.80 a doz 
copies Read and Do copies Beginner's Book in Writing and Spelling 

At 2c a copy. At $2.16 a doz. At 20c a copy. At $2.16 a doz. 


Not less than 12 at dozen prices. 


a doz 


If goods are to be charged and you are authorized to order in the name 
of your school, fill out this form: 


GED CD erecta remegiginninamnmininee inaniaientiitl 
(Name of School or Number of School District) 


ID ID accccssetccseeenseenesqreermeeeienemienasaresiermnimensanenns 
(Address of School Board) 


WO. cencccccsssesecscecsoceocecunanerecsnceae® 


I a ciaccceainnitietecenetaiaehinntea, I TN icittniincchisceiil 
All prices are postpaid. Our catalog gives complete descriptions. A “— was mailed to you shortly befe-e the publication of this journal. 
4 
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Teachers of Deafened Adults 


ROM a small beginning with 9 members in 


December 1928 the California Association of 
Teachers of Deafened Adults has grown to 45 
members in September 1930. Of this number 31 
are in Southern California, 13 in Northern 
California and 1 in Salt Lake City. Nineteen 
teach in the public schools of California, 2 
in private schools, 3 are teaching children and 
others are active in club and league work for 
the hard of hearing. 


The purpose of this organization is to work 
with other organized educational associations to 
spread a knowledge of all branches of the work 
for the deafened adult and to aid the teachers 
of such adults with their various problems. All 
teachers of deafened adults and others interested 
in the problems of the deafened adult in Califor- 
nia are eligible to membership. 


The California Association of Teachers of 
Deafened Adults holds regular sessions under 
the Teachers Institute for which attendance 
credit is allowed. It meets as a part of the 
session on adult education, thus recognizing that 
its problems are to be viewed not only from the 
standpoint of the handicap but also from the 
point of view of the adult. 


Though firmly believing that lip-reading is the 
cornerstone upon which the rehabilitation of the 
deafened can be built, the California Association 
does not limit its activities to an interest in 
lip-reading but desires to be effective in other 
social and employment problems of the deafened, 
and to be co-operative with other educational 
associations and with the rehabilitation officers 
of the State of California.—Helen Scriver, Secre- 
tary, Santa Barbara. 


> * + 


Gayle Pickwell, editor of “Nature Study Illus- 
trated,” announces the new nature study service 
now inaugurated by the University of Califor- 
nia Department of Visual Instruction, Berkeley. 

It consists of pictures on strips of film pre- 
pared for projection, much as are lantern slides, 
in a film projector. 

There are approximately 25 pictures on each 
strip, with titles; they are accompanied by a 
syllabus which explains them fully. These pic- 
ture strips are issued monthly during the school 
year. They become the property of the school 
subscribing to them, 

All teachers who are interested are invited to 
write directly to Mr. Pickwell. 


* * * 


Marietta Vinson, of the California School for 
the Deaf, reports notable progress in the work 
of Northern California council for the education 
of exceptional children. 

The officers are: President, Elwood A. Steven- 
son, Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, Katherine 
Inglis, San Francisco. Board of Directors: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, president: Zella M. Ryan, 
Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Robert S. French, John 
Louis Horn, Alexander C. Roberts, Mrs. Mary 
Fitz-Gerald. 


* * * 


Earl DuLaney, the newly elected principal at 
Calistoga Elementary School, Napa County, re- 
ports that there is to be erected a new elemen- 
tary school building, to cost $70,000. 


An Important Educational Movement 


HE equipping of adults, first to understand 

sex in their own lives and secondly, to give 
intelligent sex instruction to children and ado- 
lescents, appears to be the main purpose of the 
present day movement in sex education. 


California has an interesting and ever-widen- 
ing application of this universal movement in 
the activities of the Social Hygiene Education 
Association, with headquarters at 68 Post Street, 
San Francisco. During the coming semester com- 
prehensive courses in sex education will be given 
under its auspices in the Oakland Extension 
Division of the University of California, the San 
Francisco State Teachers College, Extension 
Division and the Adult Education Department 
of the Oakland Public Schools. 


Henry M. Grant, director of the association 
and recognized authority on sex-social problems, 
will conduct a 60-hour series of lectures in each 
of these centers, while additional courses, 
directed by other leaders, will be made available 


In these courses, which comprise a factual and 
psychological discussion of sex, an effort is made 
to un-emotionalize a hitherto extremely emo- 
tional topic. Frankness, normality and idealism 
are stressed and in an endeavor, not to em- 
phasize sex for itself, but, through a thorough 
understanding of the part it plays in life, to 
build a constructive philosophy toward its 
reality. 


In addition to specific courses the association 
offers a consultation service and the use of its 
selected library to interested persons desiring 
individual guidance in this field. Daniel W 
Hone is its president, while Dr. Harry Beal 
Torrey, of Stanford University, Dr. Edward W 
Twitchell, University of California, Dr. S. A. 
Goldman, social hygiene committee of the San 
Francisco Community Chest, Dr. William Palmer 
Lucas, and Dr. Russel F. Rvypins of the Univer- 
sity of California, Dr. Mary H. Layman, Stanford 
University Hospital, and Dr. William C. Hassler, 
head of the San Francisco Department of Health, 
are members of a directorate comprising thirty 
well known names from the ranks of educational 
and professional life in the San Francisco Bay 
District. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior and President of Stanford University, 
recently made the following signed statemert 
concerning this Association: 

“T consider the work of the Social Hygiene 
Education Association highly constructive, sen- 
sible, sound, and a piece of intelligent social] 
preventive work that will promote human hap- 
piness much more effectively than vastly large: 
sums spent in salvage and relief.” 


* * * 


The Brawley Elementary School District has 
abandoned its policy, of several years standing, 
against the non-employment of married sub- 
stitute teachers as regular instructors. 

Harry A. Skinner, who has served as super- 
visor of attendance for the past six years in 
the office of H. C. Coe, County Superintendent of 
Schools of Imperial County, has accepted a posi- 
tion as supervisor of rural schools in the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools of Santa Bar- 
bara County. 
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FACT AND STORY READERS 


These four distinguished experts have brought to 
the making of this series an extensive familiarity 
with the best reading materials for children, a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of teaching 
reading, a clear understanding of the psychology 
of childhood, and a broad experience in writing 
textbooks. 


SUZZALLO 
FREELAND 
McLAUGHLIN 
SKINNER 


This series covers the eight elementary grades 
—a Primer, a separate Reader for each grade, 
with a Manual for each grade. 


The four primary books are now ready: 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three. 
These are beautiful books, with fascinating pic- 
tures in four colors. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 








Who Selects Your Textbooks? 


Regardless of the answer, YOU will be interested in examining 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Lloyd L. Jones and Lioyd Bertschi 


Said by hundreds of teachers and business 
men to be the outstanding contribution to 
the field of junior business training literature. 

General Business Science is a new and sci- 
entific text that gives pupils of Junior High 
School age an understanding of the principles 
of business, its customs and practices. 


actual contact with those business activities 
that enter into the daily life of every citizen, 
regardless of his calling. 

Instead of training the pupil for various 
clerical jobs, which he may or may not fill, 
“General Business Science” gives him a 


An exploratory course corresponding to 
the required courses in General Science and 
General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of 
most interesting projects for each unit of the 
text. These projects bring the pupil into 


knowledge of modern business functions and 
services so that he may know how to conduct 
his affairs in a businesslike manner. 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding: 
profusely illustrated; complete index and 
glossary of business terms. 


Write our nearest office for descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON TORONTO LONDON 











A Retirement Plan 
(Continued from Page 11) 


CONTRIBUTIONS: By Teachers. Teachers 


will contribute at 4 per cent of salary. 


By State. The state will make the contribu- 
tions needed in addition to members’ contribu- 
tions and the assets of the existing fund in 
order to provide the benefits allowable. It is 
proposed that the state make two contributions, 
a normal contribution based on the total pay- 
roll which will cover the cost of current service, 
plus an accrued liability contribution payable for 
a limited period in the future, until the accrued 
liability has been liquidated. 

cs = & 
The Schools at the Fair 

DUCATIONAL exhibits at the California State 

Fair were declared by judges to be larger 
and better quality than ever before in the his- 
tory of the exposition. A feature of the displays 
in the educational building was the increased 


number of booths representing the work of 
small, one-room rural schools. 

The exhibits showed the educational facilities 
of the state schools to be growing greater and 
more varied at a rapid rate. 

a” é * 
Santa Maria Exhibit 

ies Santa Maria Union High School, of which 

A. A. Bowhay, Jr., is principal, has a note- 
worthy Electrics class. This class recently con- 
structed a stage switch-board which was ex- 
hibited at the Santa Barbara County Fair. He 
states: 


“This is one of the most wonderful pieces of 


Poe ee ae eee ee 
servrgcrervr er ee 





Stage switchboard by Santa Maria students 














construction 





work ever seen and our State 
Department officials were very impressed with it. 
The instructor, Mr. Harold Foster, we recruited 
from industry and he has been doing remark- 
able work.” 

“All of the furniture displayed was built in 
the Wood-Working Department. The glider 
which was exhibited was built in our shops and 
has been very successfully flown by students at 
the local air port.” 
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The New Census 


| Bvenng population figures for the Unitec 
States, by states, based on the supervisors 
count from the returns of ‘he 1930 census, hav 
been received by us from the U. S. Censu 
Bureau, as follows: 

Numerical increase 


Rank State Population since 1920 


1 New York 12,619,503 2,234,276 
2 Pennsylvania ; 9,640,802 920,785 
3 TIllinois .. cme . 7,607,684 1,122,404 
© re <n. -séabactextxacnce. GEOEGUees 880,443 
i VN oeneesnviwstencec ..... 6,821,272 1,158,044 
6 California 5,672,009 2,245,148 
7 Michigan .... 4,842,280 1,173,868 
8 Massachusetts 4,253,646 401,290 
9 New Jersey .....-- 4,028,027 872,127 
10 Missouri ........ ccnccocscces Op ORO OCS 216,906 
11 Indiana es 3,225,600 295,210 
12 North Carolina 3,170,287 611,164 
13 Wisconsin ................ . 2,930,282 298,215 
4 Georgian -......... secceccecese 2,902,443 6,611 
1s Alabama .....:... Sosaphasaccace,  BpOROR ASE 297,123 
16 Kentucky 2,623,668 207,038 
17 Tennessee . 2,608,759 270,874 
18 Minnesota 2,566,445 179,320 
eee eee ee 2,467,900 63,879 
20 Virginia 2,419,471 110,284 


21 Oklahoma 2,391,777 363,494 
22 Louisiana 2,094,496 295,987 
23 Mississippi 2,007,979 217,361 
24 Kansas 1,879,946 110,689 
25 Arkansas 1,853,981 101,777 
26 South Carolina 1,732,567 48,843 
27 West Virginia ..-. 1,728,510 264,809 
Be. EME | oss catiecencecevase 1,629,321 179,660 
29 Connecticut cts: Stee 224,080 
30. Washington. ..........-....... 1,561,967 205,346 


a | ee 1,466,625 498,155 
Be. DOGO MOMG oa cccccciewsescncsices 1,378,900 82,528 
33 Colorado 1,035,043 95,414 
34 Oregon 952,691 168,302 
ee PAO ei ec hoi ; 800,056 32,042 
36 South Dakota ............ 690,755 54,208 
37 Rhode Island sitwbbtctin 687,232 82,835 
ss North Dakota ..:.:......... 682,448 35,576 
39 Montana ........ hele esse 536,332 12,557 
PD PR ssissiteacrtintncmitce wisi 502,582 53,186 
41 District of Columbia 486,869 49,298 
2 New Hampshire ; 465,293 22,210 
i) Y: ee idantnaigeesnigetds 445,837 13,971 
4 -APisone ......... , 435,833 101,671 
45 New Mexico ............. 27,216 66,866 
46 Vermont 359,092 6,664 
47 Delaware 238,380 15,377 
18 Wyoming ; 224,597 30,195 
19 Nevada . : ; or 90,981 3,574 





United States ....122,698,190 16,987,570 


* Bd * 


Frederick H. Clark, who has been identified 
with the San Francisco high schools for over 
fifty years, has recently retired. He served as a 
teacher and then as principal of the Boys High 
School and later of Lowell High School, and 
was prominent in California school circles. 
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ing Films 


Teach 


brimful 
0 
action ! 


HE value of a classroom film is 

governed largely by the propor- 
tion of significant action which it con- 
tains. Chiefly through this factor does 
it attain thelife. . .sequence. . .actual- 
ity...that make it an important 
teaching aid. 

Eastman Classroom Films are in- 
variably founded on such action. 
They are full of it. To produce the 


also students of classroom methods. 

With such an editorial staff at 
work, schools can feel assured that 
every Eastman Classroom Film pur- 
chased is entirely practical. These 


films are neither an experiment nor a 
novelty. They represent a proved 
classroom aid, which supplements 
other teaching means through the 
power of action to illustrate and 
explain. 

For details, address Eastman Teach- 
ing Films, Inc.(Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y 


films, the Eastman organization es- 
tablished a complete staff of special- 
ists in a new field. They are teachers 
of established reputation. They are 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


Particularly suited for use 
with an exhibit where wall 
space is limited. 

These Bulletin Boards add 
much to the appearance of 
any Library. They may be 

placed on a table, on low 
shelving, window sill or desk. 

Most satisfactory for display 
purposes — slightly tilted at 

an angle—cork surface. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
Library Equipment 


Available in five 
izes — Light 
and Dark Oak 
aad Mahogany 
finishes. 


STOCKTON, 
CALIF. 


SYRACUSE, 
N. Y. 


EASTMAN CLASSROOM FILMS 


~==FOR™HIGH™=SCHOOLS™ 


BAUER 
BUSINESS LAW 


A well-planned and thoroughly effective 
text for the high school student; treat- 
ment direct and simple. Accompanying 
Manual for instructor. 


Goop-CHIPMAN 


3 PLANE GEOMETRY 


Successful Class-tested with pupils of varying 
ability levels; a modern text which 
Texts makes the study of geometry at- 
tractive. 
KINSEY 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO BIOLOGY 


A unit study of the science of life 
emphasizing phenomena common to 
both plants and animals. Accompany 
ing Field and Laboratory Manual, with 
104 exercises. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
1249-57 SoutH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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C. T. A. Board of Directors 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Third, that a modification of the law of 1924 
be passed, with the inclusive of districts with 
schools of fewer than eight teachers. This law 
would establish boards of referees appointed by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
or the State Superintendent himself to consider 
procedure before appeal could be made to the 
courts. The Board further felt that any bill 
which was presented should include the pro- 
vision that the teacher should have the right of 
appeal to the courts should she so desire. 


A further suggestion was that (in the making 
of a bill for tenure) the grounds for dismissal 
should be educational and that 
involving morality 


any charges 
referred to the 
county board of education as grounds for revo- 


should be 


cation or suspension of credentials. 


Dr. William Proctor of Stanford University 
and Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, director of research, 
appeared before the Board and requested an 
appropriation of $1000 for a study to be made 
by the Committee on Administrative Units of 
Education. Superintendent A. R. Clifton, chair- 
man of that committee, by letter made the same 
request. 

Dr. Proctor explained that the federal govern- 
ment had appropriated a like amount for the 
study of three counties of California in order 
that the federal investigation of education might 
have a basis of understanding of California con- 
ditions. Dr. Proctor, in pursuing the federal 
study which is being made under his direction, 
had used the blanks and questionnaires prepared 
by Dr. Staffelbach. ‘ 

After Board 
allowed an amount necessary for the study of 
four additional which should not ex- 
ceed $1000, said money to be used at the dis- 
and under the State 
Executive Secretary upon requisition from the 


considerable discussion the 


counties 


cretion direction of the 
Director of Research. 

A letter from Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, chair- 
man of the State Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems, on the same subject, was 
read and ordered filed. 


The matter of retirement was discussed. Meet- 
ings had been held in several parts of the state, 
particularly in Los Angeles, Oakland and San 
Many 
had expressed themselves as being desirous of 
securing the employment of George B. Buck 
(consulting actuary of New York City) to pre- 
bill to be submitted to the 
teachers and if approved by them, to the Cali- 


Francisco. members of the Association 


pare a retirement 


fornia legislature. 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 


The president instructed the state executiv« 
secretary to secure the services of Mr. Buck 
This action upon the part of President Gwin 
was authorized at the last meeting of the Stat: 
Council of Education. At that time the Counci! 
instructed the president and state executive sec- 
retary to employ such actuarial assistance as 
might be necessary. 

After considerable discussion the 
cided to request Mr. Buck to prepare a bil! 
which would in a measure conform to the sug 
gestions of the State Council if in his opinio: 
such a proposal should appear to be for th: 
best interests of the teachers. If the proposal! 
of the State Council would not conform to the 
best actuarial practices, then Mr. Buck was 
authorized to make whatever changes he deeme: 
necessary for the best possible retirement pla: 


3oard de- 


The secretary was also instructed to write t 
the Section secretaries whose meetings will b: 
held in December to ascertain whether or not 
they would be willing to co-operate with th« 
3oard of Directors to invite Mr. Buck to Cabhi- 
fornia during Institute week to describe his pr: 
posals and fully inform the teachers of then 
of Mr. 
Stewart, the secretary 
for the 


On motion Good, seconded by Mr: 
was instructed to have 
October Sierra Educational News 

descriptive article concerning Mr. Buck and hi- 


work with other state associations. 


The next meeting of the Board of Directors 
was fixed for Monday evening, September 29 
at 6 p. m. at Tahoe Tavern. This meeting is t 
be held in connection with that of the Schoo! 
Superintendents Association of California. 


E. G. Gridley, manager of the 
Teachers Association Placement Bureau, ap- 
peared before the Board and discussed place- 
ment and retirement. As chairman of the Re- 
tirement Salary Committee of the State Council 
he expressed his appreciation of the action o% 
the Board in asking Mr. Buck to prepare plans 
and a bill for our state. 
various 
related 


California 


He also discussed th¢ 
placement 
to placing of 


phases of activity whicl 


elementary and_= special 
teachers. 

Dr. Staffelbach spoke of the 
department and expressed his 


work of his 
thanks to the 
Board for the generous support which had bee: 
given to him. 

Mr. MacCaughey, editor of the Sierra Educa 
tional News, expressed appreciation for the co- 
operation of the members of the Board. 


Mrs. Eugenia West Jones discussed teacher 


welfare (home for aged teachers) as it is being 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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MACMILLAN 
ANNOUNCES 


An illustrated School Newspaper with 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


The News Review 


A new school newspaper, published 
weekly, that 


The Check , 
That Cheers / 


When You Are Under T. C. U. 
Umbrella 


One teacher out of every five loses pay some 
time during each school year on account of sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Not only do they lose pay, 
but they have staggering expenses to meet, such as 
heavy doctor bills, hospital bills and nurse bills, that 
often wipe out their savings or run them deeply 
into debt. It also means worry, which is likely to 
prolong disability. 

To those who have been thoughtful enough to 
provide themselves with adequate T. C. U. protec: 
tion, sickness, accident or quarantine means the 
coming of the T. C. U. Check and the freedom from 
worry. It means that extra expenses can be met 
without using up savings and without sacrificing a 
vacation trip or other plans. The T. C. U. Check 
helps to make pay day certain. 


T. C. U. Check Stops Worry 
Bertha M. Hurtt, Los Angeles, Cal., recently 


wrote: “Thank you for your usual prompt service 
and the always welcome words of sympathy and 
good wishes. Perhaps the further one gets from 
one’s childhood home and the dear familiar things. 
the more one appreciates the feeling of security and 
care that comes with such friendly folk as the 
ra Ue 


—Not only states, but explains‘ and illustrates 
the important news of each week 





—Gives simple, interesting, authentic infor- 
mation regarding the facts of history, 
geography, science, and literature, that 

explain it 

—Enjoys the unsurpassed news and pictorial 
facilities of THE NEW YORK TIMES 


—Contains 8 half-newspaper-size pages of 
large, clear type, and beautiful, up-to-the- 
minute rotogravure illustrations. 





Subscription Rates 
1 to 4 subs. 
$0.80 each 


5 or more subs. 


$0.60 each 


First semester . 
(To Jan. 19) 
Second semester .. 
(Jan. 26—June 1) 
First year .... 
(To June 1) 





.80 each .60 each 


1.60 each 1.20 each 


Outstanding Successes in their field 


Tue Gates-HuBER 


WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
The new series of basal readers founded on 
TESTED THOUGHT 
plus 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You, too, can be sure of receiving “the check 








MARSHALL 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


For pupils of Junior High School age 
$1.60 


MarsHatyt & WESLEY 


WORK BOOK IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Part I—$0.48 


Complete 


Part II 
$0.68 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


$0.48 











that cheers” by getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
(joining the T.C.U.). Then when sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine robs you of your salary, the 
T.C.U. Check will come to help pay your bills 
Fill out the coupon and mail for complete informa 
tion. Your inquiry places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T.C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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conducted in the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. She expressed th: 
wish that at some time this might be developed 
into a statewide idea with support from all sec- 
tions rather than from the Southern Section 
alone. No action concerning this proposal was 


taken. 

Mrs. Jones having brought back from Georgia, 
where she had been spending the summer, a 
gavel made from hickory taken from a tree at 
the foot of Stone Mountain, for the Association, 
was on motion of Mr. Stewart seconded by Mr. 
Cook, given a unanimous vote of thanks for 
her thoughtfulness. 

No further business appearing the meeting 
adjourned. 

Roy W. CrLoup 
State Executive Secretary 


* * * 


A School of the Forest 


WittrAM R. TANNER AND F. M. 


Los Angeles 


FULTZ 


HE dormitory in the picture is in the Clear 
Creek Section of the 
Angeles National 


Big Tujunga Basin, 
Forest, thirty miles from Los 
Angeles in the Los Angeles City Watershed. The 
dormitory was made with school-boy help from 
materials obtained from torn-down school build- 
ings in the city. 

It is one of a series of 
under 


buildings constructed, 


and construction, to house 


school-boys 


from the Los Angeles City 
to house their 
equipment. 


School system, and 
forestry and building tools and 

In 1925 the 250-acre plot, donated to the city 
schools by the U. S. Forest Service, along with 
7000 additional acres, was burned out. In Novem- 
ber of that year a forestry division was organ- 
ized to work thereon. Seeds were gathered and 
planting was done. 


The following summer the nucleus of an alti- 
tude forest nursery and student camp was estab- 
lished. The dormitory pictured is but one of the 
structures erected. It has been in 
construction for more than a year and is still 
incomplete. 


process of 


Through the Teacher's Eyes 


GEORGIANA BROWNE 
McKinley School, Santa Barbara 


OUNGSTERS are a queer lot. 
A sweet lot. 


A dear lot. 

Interesting. 

Alluring. 

Baffling. 

Endearing. 

I am a teacher, and I know. 


There’s Mary 

Rattle-brained and jumpy, but trying hard. 
There’s Von 

Awkward, plodding, methodical. 
There’s Marlin 

Steady, calm, trustworthy. 
There’s William 

Artistic, sweet tempered, but he cannot spell. 
There’s George 

Living a perpetual grouch, a fine lad under- 

neath. 

There’s Frances 

Pretty, sweet, neatness personified, but slow. 
And Clifford 

The Beau Brummel, who could do anything 

but hates to waste the time. 

And others. 
Little men and women. 

So human. 

So like vou and me. 


x * * 


Walls of Brick 


Mrs. Littt1an Exzias-Davis 
English Teacher, Sacramento High School 


H, walls of brick, so heartless, arrogant, 
O Demanding Youth’s confinement day by 
day, 
How much expensive tribute must Youth 
pay 
In shortened sleep, in bolted breakfast scant? 
How much of sunshine forfeit in dismay, 
In halls of learning, in gloom militant, 
Midst paid slave-drivers, prodding, vigilant, 
Whilst all out-doors is clad in bright array? 
Nay, warm brick walls, you offer friendship 
sweet, 


And contests, whence Youth, winning virtue’s 
prize, 


Develops self-respecting talents meet, 
Engaged in useful, friendly enterprise; 

Your storied walls hold many a glad heart-beat 
Which mem’ry wakens, to immortalize. 
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Teachers in Twelve Cities 


WELVE large American cities are listed be- 

low, together with the total number of the 
public school staff, the name of the superin- 
tendent of schools, and the population according 
to the 1930 census, 


Population 1930 
Superintendent Census 
A. Bouelle 1,231,730 
M. Gwinn 625,794 
Wm. J. O’Shea 6,958,792 
Wm. J. Bogan ..8,373,753 
Edwin C. Broome..1,961,458 
Frank Cody 1,564,397 
R. G. Jones 901,402 
Milwaukee 2,124 M. C. Potter 568,962 
St. Louis 2,803 John J. Maddox... $22,032 
Boston 3,820 J. E. Burke 783,451 
Baltimore 2,368 David E. Weglein 801,741 
Buffalo . 2,865 E. C. Hartwell 572,913 


City 


Los 


Staff 
Angeles..10,073 F. 
San Francisco 2,904 J. 
New York ..29,591 
Chicago 12,255 
Philadelphia 7,310 
Detroit .... . 6,153 
Cleveland . 5,133 


E. E. Squire, 
High School, 
individual 


Vice-Principal of the Lindsay 
has made a study of the time phase 
instruction in social science, in 
which he states that two years ago, in 
World History and United States History were 
organized, with lesson sheets and checking tests. 
were encouraged to progress at their 
best rate but no machinery was set up to 
celerate laggards. The most pronounced 
indisputable advantages of this method are: 


of 


courses 


Pupils 
ac- 
and 
in 


1. Ease and fairness handling absences. 


2. Growth of responsibility in conduct of pupils 
of work habits. 


4. Unprecedented use 


3. Acquiring 
books. 


5. Learning to read with understanding. 


of reference 


Dr. 
for 
Council for 


Lincoln Wirt, widely known 
his services in connection with 
the War, 
ciated with the Latham Foundation 
He will have charge of a friendship project 
which calls for the placing in each of 7000 rural 
Mexican schools a Friendship Health Chest, 
which, it intended, will do much to lift edu- 
cational standards, aid in health and athletic 
activities, and in the dissemination of medical 
knowledge and relief. 


in California 
the National 
is now 
of Oakland. 


Prevention of asso- 


is 


¥ - 


The College Student Thinking It Through, 
Jessica Charters; published by the 
1930; $1.50. 


by 
Abingdon 
Press, 

What are 
themselves 


? 


lows? 


college students thinking: about 
? about their relationship to their fel- 
about their relationship to society? about 
religion? about morals? about well, about 
anything and everything that students think 
about? 

The writer is evidently a 
rich experience in dealing with youth. She gives 
the reader an insight into the minds of the 
adolescent and the post-adolescent, and suggests 
means of promoting mental hygiene. The book 
will be of considerable interest to all who are 
working in this field. 


woman of wide and 
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WELCOME HOME 
TO TEACHERS 


We sincerely hope that you have spent a 
most pleasant vacation, and now that you 
are once again engaged in the arduous duty 
of teaching—a duty 
that is most trying 
on the feet—we re- 
spectfully direct your 
attention to the won- 
derful Comfort of the 
Cantilever Shoe on 
account of the flex- 
ible arch. We cor- 
dially invite you to 
call at our store and 
let us demonstrate 
the features of these marvelously famous 
shoes. ... . There is no obligation to buy. 


ANTILEVER 
SHOES 


212 Stockton—Second Floor 


Opp. Union Square SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND: 1775 Broadway 
Also LOS ANGELES and PASADENA 
Al qu FORNIA SCHOOL 
A ARTS ond CRAFTS | 
INCORPORATED _ a 
Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 
24TH ANNUAL 


FALL TERM 


Aug. 18 to Dec. 20, 1930 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's degree in: 
FINE ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 
ART EDUCATION (teacher-training) 


MESHOES 


NATURAL ARCH SUDPORT 





The Art Education course leads to Special 
Secondary Teaching Credentials of the Arts 
Type, and the degree, Bachelor of Art 
Education. 


Also Special Evening and 
Saturday Classes 


circular 


Write for Fall 


—mention your special interest 


F. H. Meyer, Director 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 


| OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Interest Grows in Standard School Broadcast 


— is coming in from every section of the 
State that schools are being equipped with 


radios and increasing numbers of music classes 
whole schools are listening in reg- 
ularly to the Standard School Broadcast. Santa 
Monica reports one or two classes in eaeh of its 
16 schools taking advantage of the broadcast. 
elementary schools in the Pasadena 
schools using the broadcasts last year will con- 
tinue to tune in this year. About 2000 children 
in the elementary 3akersfield are 
regularly listeners 


Similar reports 


and even 


Fifteen 


schools of 


from the San Francisco Bay 
region and north indicate the State-wide appre- 
ciation of executives and music super- 
educational broadcast which is 
opportunity of evaluating radio 


school 
this 
giving them an 
in education 

Great interest was displayed by both students 
and teachers in the first broadcast of the season, 
when “An Elegy to an Unknown Soldier” by 
Paul Martin, Principal of the Longfellow School, 
Oakland, played, and Mr. Martin told the 
school children of the Pacific Coast how he 
happened to compose this elegy. 

The Standard Schoo! 
lent course in Music 
cludes the history, theory, and characterization 
of music. It 


visors in 


was 


Broadcast is an excel- 
Appreciation which in- 
continue to be on the air 
Thursday mornings, for elementary grades from 
11 to 11:20 and advanced 11:25 to 11:45 a. m. 
over the following stations affiliated with the 


will 


National Broadcasting Company. 
KFI, Los Angeles KGO, Oakland 
KPO, San Francisco KGW, Portland 
KOMO, Seattle KHO, Spokane 

KFSD, San Diego 
former years, the morning lessons are 
a preparation for the Standard Symphony Hour. 
The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles will 
provide the music 


As in 


+ * * 


The second annual convention of the Western 
Association of Teachers of Speech will be held 
in San Francisco, November 27, 28, and 29. 

The President is W. Arthur Cable of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. California directors of pub- 
licity and membership are: Southern California 
Colleges and Universities; Charles F. Lindsley, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles. Southern Cali- 
fornia Secondary and Elementary Schools; 
Meldrin F. Burrill, Huntington Park High 
School, Huntington Park. Central and Nerthern 
California: Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, 435 Powell 
Street, San Francisco. 

* * * 

George R. Momyer, principal of the San Ber- 
nardino High School, is becoming widely-known 
as a writer and lecturer on the picture-writing 
of the American Indian. His lectures are under 
the management of L. B. Crotty, 1305 Detwiler 
Building, Angeles. 

Tinged with the romance of desert 
civilization, Mr. Momyer’s intensely in- 
teresting illustrated commentary on the 
tographs of the Indians of the Southwest 
a seldom-known phase of Indian 


Los 
lands and 
age-old 

pic- 
bring 
lore. 


News 


California Elementary Principals Year-Book 
HE Year-Book for 1930, of which 
Enfield of Angeles is the able editor 
will be the third issued by the Principals Asso- 
ciation. 

The new book promises to exceed in interest 
and helpfulness the book of 1929, which received 
so much praise. 
cation, 


Oscal 


Los 


It is to be on Progressive Edu- 
and is to be most comprehensive. Th: 
editors have been fortunate in securing articles 
from those, who from their experience and 
training, are qualified to speak with authority 
of the newer education, what it is, and what it 
hopes to do. 

This Year-Book is issued free to all members 
of the California Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation. Every “progressive” Principal should be 
affiliated with this Association, through his ow) 
section. 


Jennie ¥. Freeman (head of the department ot 
English, Glendale High School, California) is one 
of the co-authors of “An Introduction to Shake- 
speare”’, recently published by Ginn and 
pany. The other authors are Professors 
and Black of Boston University. 


Com 
Black 


The little volume of 265 pages, illustrated, and 
bound in full leather, gives dramatic 
of 15 plays, with study helps and 
ground material. 80 cents. 


analyses 
much back- 


* * & 


The News Review is a new school weekly pub 
lished by the Maemillan Company who have 
arranged with the New York Times to contribute 
to this paper its unsurpassed news and pictoria|! 
facilities and to print and mail it. Each issue 0 
The News teview contains eight half-news- 
paper-size pages of large, clear type, and beau- 
tiful, up-to-the-minute rotogravure illustrations 
It will contain no advertising. 

With each news item it gives simple, inter- 
esting, authentic information regarding the facts 
of history, geography, science, and literature 
that serve to explain it. This new feature makes 
it not only a newspaper but the equivalent of a 
serialized textbook in social science, 


* * * 


Albert and Charles Boni, publishers, 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, issue a notable series 
of paper-covered classics, “Bonibooks”, at 5!) 
cents. A recent title, for example, is Maxim 
Gorky “My University Days.” 


* * * 


Cireles and Squares, Book One, by Margaret 
and Mitchell, of Newark, New Jersey, is pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, and gives 
exercises in freehand drawing. It is a 
large, 78 page, paper bound volume, with many 
illustrations and practical helps. 


basic 


* * * 


Representative Essays, English and American, 
edited by John Robert Moore; published by Ginn 
and Company; 1930, cloth bound, $1.36. 

A collection of English and American essays, 
classified as to types. The materials of the 
volume are assembled and treated in a scholarly 
manner. The book will be useful in a 
course in English literature, where it may be 
used either in connection with a study of the 
in a study of literary types. 


Survey 


esSay, or 
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WINSTON 


REQUIRE NO KEY A GEOGRAPHY 
FOR 


THE GRADE 
CLAPP-YOUNG J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 


SELF- MARKING | | WORLD FOLKS 


This geography text, although written 
in delightful story form, is a real in- 
troduction to the more formal study 
of geography. Take your pupils 
around the world! Let them see the 
world, too—for in World Folks are 

STANDARDIZED 409 illustrations. 
English Tests for Grades V-XII Probably you are using Home Folks, 
Arithmetic Tests for Grades V-VIII by Dr. Smith, in Grade Three. Send 


for illustrated literature describing 
Write for descriptive circulars Dr. Smith’s new text, World Folks, 


° ° for use in Grade Four. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 
612 HOWARD STREET Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


a°¢iceaey 


ae ‘4 4 
When you bay a Schoo! Encyciopedia 
Consider these Important Facts! 


When you buy Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, you give 

yourself and your pupils an encyclopedia that meets every 

reference work need of the modern schoolroom. Specifi- THE QUICK-REFERENCE FACT-INDEX 
cally referred to by many courses of study—officially approved gives you a positive guide to every bit of specific 
in every state and large city where encyclopedias are regu- information. Evers subiect—evers division and 
larly listed—Compton’s has set up a new standard for all bdivisi ae a " ibl ee : . 
school encyclope ias. su ivision instantly accessible. oO time wasting 


. s dummy entries—no lost motion. 
In accurate, up-to-the-minute text—in carefully chosen, 


individually indexed pictures—and in Study Outlines, Pic- = . ¢ . 
ture Lists, Guides to Geod Books and Interest Questions, PRICE B wise = ae use 
Compton's provides an unparalleled teaching tool. Its out- Bindi Se te ee ee $5500 
standing qualities, not its lower price, make it the greatest a ing, cash or convenient terms— _— 
encyclopedia value on the market today! Fabrikoid Binding slightly higher. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


: . . Oe Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Compton Bldg. 1000 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


Send me free, your New 48-page Book of Sample Pages. 
Send Coupon for FREE New Book of Sample Pages 


Our new 48-page Book of Sample Pages—covering typical Comp- Peer 
ton subject matter, Study Outlines, Picture Aids and Quick-Refer- City 
ence Fact-Index pages sent free to educators. Just mail the coupon. 

. 


Position 


California Office and Warehouse — 280 Battery Street, San Francisco 
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The Evolution of Lighting 
A School Assembly Project 


Dr. Irvin C. Hatcnu, Princtpal, 


Horace Mann Jumior High School, San Francisco 


HE assemblies of the Horace Mann Junior 
| rer School have been developed upon a 
plan which, so far as I am aware, is unique. 
The limitations of the auditorium, which will 
not contain even one-third of the school, have 
made it necessary to divide the assemblies by 
grades. 
week. 


Thus, there are six assemblies in each 


Notwithstanding the disadvantage that this 
may cause in getting together the entire school, 
we have found a distinct advantage in having 
together the pupils of one grade. The problems 
and projects are thus better adapted to the 


advancement and intelligence of the audience. 


In order to give a satisfactory allotment of 
subjects, a teacher is assigned as Director of 
Assemblies and lays out a general plan in 
program of the term. Each 
department is assigned a week and all of the 
programs by the different classes are given in 
the subject assigned for that week. Thus, there 
will be Music Week, English Week and General 
Science Week. 


advance for the 


Each grade then will present and perform 
dramas, demonstrations or programs pertaining 
to the subject assigned for that week. For the 
Science Week, the Evolution of Lighting was 
taken as the project and each of the six grades 
presented a program illustrating that subject. 
An exhibit prepared by the P. G. & E. Co. was 
loaned to the school and set up on the audi- 
torium stage. 


This gave examples of the lamps of all ages, 
from a crude pottery lamp dating from 600 
B. C., to the latest form of electric light. In- 
cluded in this were lamps using olive and nut 
oils as in Bible times, bronze lamps of the year 
1000, Venetian stand lamps of the 14th century, 
an early German oil lamp of 1500 and a Dutch 
grease lamp of 1750. 


The pupils made tallow dipped candles, also 
tallow candles cast in a mold, and a reed candle 
such as was used in Shakespeare’s time and 
illustrated how the reed candle 
could be bent double, so that they could “burn 


the candle at both ends”. 


earlier. They 


As they could not find a candle-mold such as 
was used a century ago, they used a short piece 
of gas-pipe with very good results. 
formed a crude are light which 
brilliant light. 


They also 
gave a very 
As these exhibits were shown in 


LIGNAL 


NEWS 


the different classes, a lecturer from each class 
described the exhibits and explained how the 
lighting apparatus was brought into being. 

As the lighting effects, the 
neon light was produced, a working model of a 
tube containing neon gas, modified by the differ- 
ent colors of glass and of content so as to give 
red, blue, and green light, was set up and ex- 
plained by the class lecturer. This neon light, 
with the necessary transformer, was loaned by 
a manufacturer of neon lights in this city. 


latest form of 


It will be seen that a great deal of scientific 
information was acquired by the lecturers and 
their audience and that the demonstration was 
such as to hold the attention of the audience 
throughout the hour. The lectures for the older 
groups gave more ‘of technical and _ historical 
detail than those for the younger pupils. 

This plan is applicable to other subjects, of 
course, and is made use of in the weeks devoted 
to music, social and English. The 
physical education week brought forth a num- 
ber of athletic exhibitions, and the music week 
included orchestra and glee club productions 
from the various classes as their turn came. 


science, 


* * * 


California Elementary Principals Association 


HE Bay Section held its annual fall meeting 

on September 20, at Oakland. James Bryan. 
president of the Bay Section, planned a 
interesting meeting. 


very 


There were no Saturday morning sleepyheads, 
for the principals reported at 9 o’clock at the 
Jefferson School. Here a classroom demonstra- 
tion of activity work in the primary grades had 
been arranged by the Primary Education Com- 
mittee of the Oakland Principals Conference. 

So many thanks are due Dora Loges and her 
teachers for an hour so well spent. 
had something 


Each room 
special to offer to the visitors, 
but the spirit of it all was in the joy of thought- 
tul, co-operative activity. 

The visit to Jefferson School was followed by 
an exhibition of creative art work, at the Ad- 
ministration Building, with a discussion most 
ably led by Frances Eby, Art Supervisor. 

The move was to the Oakland Hotel, 
where a delightful luncheon was served. Follow- 
ing this was the introduction of Mr. McChesney 
of Sacramento, the State President. Miss 
Von Hatten, chairman of the legislative 
committee, gave a fine report on legislative 
matters, followed by a report on the Fresno 
delegate meeting by Lucy Cotrel, and a word 
on the 1930 Year-Book by Sarah Young. 


next 


new 
state 


Dr. Hockett led in a discussion of the work 
witnessed in the morning. 
lively, and 
definitely the 
activity 


The discussion was 

thoughtful, bringing out 
aims and objectives of an 
program.—Lucy Cotrel, 
State Council, San Francisco. 


general, 
most 


Delegate to 
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Waele 


“DON'T DISTURB MY CIRCLES!” 


(Cut of Archimedes, p. 358-A) 


Wouldn't it thrill your class if, some day, you were to tell 
them the story of that great mathematician, Archimedes—so 
absorbed in his work that, when the soldier came to kill him, 
he said merely, “Don’t disturb my circles.” 

This is only one example of the interesting stories, corre- 
lated to the classroom work, which you find by the hundred in 
THE New WORLD BOOK. 

Not only Arithmetic but every subject you teach is made 
easier by the appropriate articles and related material covered 
in this remarkable reference work. Your first glimpse of THE 
New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia will prove to you its 
inestimable value in your profession. 


ARITHMETIC 


Why do we count by tens? p. 386-A. 

How do the savage tribes in Queensland reckon 
numbers? p. 37-C. 

In what two ways are numbers written today? 
pp. 341-B, 6168-B. 

Why is Arithmetic a 
Pp. 385-B. 

in er ways does it advance civic morality? 


socializing force’’? 


Pp. 
Whack famous snaghomaticign said “Eureka” and 
what does it mean? p. 3 
oa go you findt 
17-D, 
P Why is Arithmetic essential to the chemist? Dp. 
384-B. The farmer? p. 41-A. The clerk? p. 384-C. 
What relation does the science of Mathematics 
bear to Aviation? pp. 112 to 150. To radio? pp. 
5935 to 5966. 
And each of these has its List of Related Sub- 
jects to enable you to continue the research in- 
definitely. 


Easy to own; low in price; invaluable in its sav- 
ing of your time and energy. Why delay? We 
urge that you send the coupon today. There is 
no obligation. 


THE NewWORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


S Center of Gravity? 


A 


TRONAL NEWS 


—-a different one 
for Every Day 
in the School Year 


-ready to use-in THE 
New WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


One reason why THE New WORLD BOOK is so popular with 
teachers of all grades, is its helpful material for use in teaching 
Arithmetic—the wealth of supplementary topics all ready for 
instant reference. 

For the study of Arithmetic and all other branches of school 
work, THE New WORLD BOOK places at the teacher's com- 
mand the equivalent of a complete library of classroom material 
—judiciously selected and conveniently arranged. This greatly 
simplifies the preparation of topics to supplement the daily work. 

With THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia handy you 
are never “‘stumped” by any question, on any subject. It sup- 
plies ever-ready information with which you can settle any 
question. Every teacher knows how it strengthens her prestige 

and control of the class—to 
have special knowledge of any 
subject. 

It is alphabetically arranged so 
that all subjects are as easy to find 
as in a dictionary. Facts are fully 
presented, in clear, simple, non- 
technical style. No tiresome hours 
need be spent poring over obscure 
pages of technical reference works; 
no digging through a maze of 
library volumes. Here is every- 
thing you need in quick, easy 
reach, for instant reference. 


12 VOLUMES AND STUDY GUIDE 
9002 Pages—14,000 Illustrations 


Handsome bindings, excellent type and paper, beautiful pic- 
tures, many in full color, The new State maps, showing physical 
relief, mountains and valleys—alone make this a memorable 
work. The thirteenth volume (ready this fall) contains not only 
outlines of importance to teachers of Nature Study and General 
Science, but outlines for the entire subject matter of the twelve 
volumes, outlines for the 38 principal departments of knowledge. 


FRE E toleachers 


Mail coupon for booklet ‘‘The 

Secret of a Teacher's Success” 

showing what THE New 

WORLD BOOK can do for the 

teacher who wishes to progress 
% in her profession. 


Published by 
W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 1248, 154 £. Erie St., Chicago 


THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
Dept.124B 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 
Please send me without cost or obligation your booklet 
“The Secret of a Teacher’s Success.’ 
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“SCHOOL CRAFTS 
and PROJECTS” 


FOUR BIG BOOKS 
Complete Course $2.00 
ON VIEW AT OUR EXHIBIT AT 
YOUR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
833 MARKET STREET 747 So. Hitt STREET 


Miss Florence Hale, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has written for 
teachers a booklet of practical lesson plans— 
“Modern Teachers With Child Life Projects”. 
Miss Hale has drawn upon her own observation 
and experiences as director of elementary educa- 
tion, State of Maine; editor, The Grade Teacher; 
and chairman of N. E. A. sub-committee on the 
health of the rural child. 

The booklet shows teachers how to use maga- 
zines such as Child Life, by demonstrating what 
other teachers have actually done with Child 
Life in the classroom. These include art projects, 
auditorium programs, civics, dramatization, 
language lessons, manual-training, nature-study, 
plays, posters, reading, school clubs, 
telling. 

It is published by Rand McNally and Company, 
536 South Park Street, Chicago. 


and story 


* . * 


David 


Gracia Bryan BOovrFinc, 


AVID is a Portuguese 
D Or something or other 
I care not what. 
But he has dark lustrous eyes; 


And the sweetest smile. 
I do not mind 


Oakland 


That he is slow in arithmetic; 

And a monkey for mischief. 

It gives me a chance 

To cup his chin in my palm 

And lecture him. 

Does the rascal know 

That I couldn’t be 
him 

If I tried? 

Undoubtedly. 

But does he sense 

That I am fearful 

Of what the world may do 

To that dear sunny face? 


severe with 


And those dancing dark eyes? 
And that smile? 
Perhaps. 


Among the Child’s schools, 
is the School of the Open Air. 


GOOD NEW BOOKS TO HAVE 


Hints and Ha’nts for Hallowe’en 
Good Times Christmas Book.. 
Jolly Juvenile Minstrels........ 
Auditorium Plays and Stunts 

for High Schools.......... 
Best Pieces to Recite sill ....50 ets 
Win-A-Prize Readings .............. ..75 ets 


Get Big Free Catalog of Plays, ain san 
Songs, Operettas, etc. Derr. L 


ELDRIDGE SRST aa HOUSE / 


4, FRANKLIN ay its rb ana COLORADO 


40 cts 
-40 cts 
...50 cts 


..75 ets 


Home Play and the School 


R. W. Ropertson, Superintendent 


Recreation Department, City of Oakland 


Editor's Note—Other California recreation depart- 
ments are invited to send us their publications and 
notes concerning their activities. 


| cer Monee and teachers may be intereste«| 
in an illustrated folder just published by th 
Oakland Recreation Department entitled, “Hom« 
Recreation”. Very simple types of home recrea- 
tion activities and equipment are described, 
although they are not limited to small children 
only. The real purpose of the folder is to act 


as a guide to wholesome activities in which every 

member of the family can participate. 
Detailed dia 
constructed at a nominal cost and with a mini- 
mum amount of labor are shown 


grams of apparatus that may b+ 


Another diagram is a plan of 
the whole back-yard §indi- 
eating out-door facilities which 
may be installed. Instructions 
regarding the installation and 
care of the apparatus are also 
given. Indoor activities are 
listed in addition to a detailed 
list of books for reference us 
in handeraft work. 


The close relationship estab- 
lished between the school and 
the home has helped parents to 
plan activities which may be 
carried on in the fresh air and 
sunshine, yet keeping young- 
sters safe from the traffic of the 
streets. And where there is no 
supervised play area on the 
school grounds or within walk- 
ing distance from the home for 
after - school activities parents 
begin to realize the possibilities 
of the back-yard as a family 
playground. 

Copies will be mailed 


' or 
very important ici 


request, 
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IN FAMILY DIET Nerves:..-- 
L and counteract ill effects caused by 
ESLIE OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
: science devised this most re- 
lodized Salt freshing drink...It adds an un- 
. usually delicious tang to any 
Minerals are necessary 


: flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 
for the protection of 


health. The iodine in 
Leslie Iodized Salt acts 


siieeaantasieaes ae mor ha | RS 
— JSleid 
LESLIE-CALIFORNIA Ph ( LU Sp : / re te 


SALT COMPANY 
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The CHICAGO 
—the world’s 


most wonder- 
ful machine at 
its price. It 
sharpens pen- 
cils of stand- 
ard size only. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 





There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the re- 
quirements of every school—“Cuicaco,” $1 
—“GIANT,” $1.50—“Marvet,” $1.75—“Srar,” 
$2.50 — “Junior,” $3.50 — “Wizarp,” $4— 
“Dexter,” $5—“Danpy,” $6 (with automatic 
feed) and the “Rounp Pornrt,” $2, especially 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 


Catalog on request. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Enrollment in Colleges Shows Gain 
IERLING KERSEY, superintendent of public 
instruction, states that enrollment in each 

of the state teachers colleges this year shows an 
increase over last year. 

Attendance for 1929 and 1930 at the different 
colleges follow: Chico, last year 500, this year 
520; Fresno, 1391 and 1427; Humboldt, 272 and 
284; San Diego, 1028 and 1153; San Francisco, 
753 and 998; Santa Barbara, 555 and 667. The 
San Jose College was not opened when Kersey’s 
report was prepared. 

* om a 
California Recreation Meetings 
Southern California District: 

Glendale—Saturday, October 25. O. J. Ren- 
frew, Superintendent Parks and 
Glendale, Chairman Local Committee. 
Northern California District: 

Alamed Se ay, November 1. E. J. Probst, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Alameda, Chair- 
man Local Committee. 

Attendance at the conference is made up 
of the increasing number of lay and profes- 
sional recreation workers in our Western cities. 
This year’s meetings will give opportunity for 
informal discussion of local problems and re- 
ports of the National Recreation Congress to be 
held at Atlantic City October 6-11.—George W. 
Braden, Western Representative, National Rec- 
reation Association. 

* » ” 


Recreation, 


Mrs. Alta 8S. Ohrt, county superintendent of 
schools, is proud of the record established by 
Tehama County school teachers during the past 
summer in attending summer sessions in the 
various summer schools operated in California. 
Thirty-four of the county’s teachers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to take additional 
work during the summer in order to prepare 
themselves for greater efficiency in their work. 

Three teachers, from Red Bluff High School, 
Virginia Pearson, Florence Bosshardt, and Vir- 
ginia Norvell, made a tour of Europe last year. 

» ” x 

Jinglebob, by Philip Ashton Rollins, is a 
thrilling Western Story for young people, with 
many color plates from paintings by Wyeth, 
and is published by Charles Scribners Sons; 
$2.50. 

* * . 

Silver, Burdett and Company have published 
the fifth book of “The Music Hour” series, by 
Osbourne McConathy and 3 other authors. This 
is a charming series, with many illustrations in 
full color. 


EIGHT 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
NEXT SUMMER 


$535 


France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and England @ Other tours from 
$292 to $1500. Write today for complete information 
to Teachers’ Travel Department. 


TEMPLE TOURS 
620 Market Street, San Francisco 


iT 
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CARIN 


ACO 


AL NEWS 


A plan for schools with 
limited budgets to acquire 
fine map equipment. 


It is needless to spend money for inferior 
maps and map equipment, merely because 
funds at hand are insufficient to buy the best. 


We offer a plan whereby schools can, in the course of 
two or three years, equip themselves completely with 
the finest maps made, mounted on spring rollers in a 
choice of several types of map cases—all within the 
annual budget. 


All the popular Rand McNally maps are available by 
this plan, including: 


Goode Political and Physical Maps 

New Columbia Political and Physical Maps 
Universal Political Maps 

Westermann Classical and Historical Maps. 


Write today for complete details and free illustrated 
catalogs of Rand McNally maps and globes. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
DEPT. 112-K 


559 Mission St 536 So. Clark St. 
San Francisco Chicago 


270 Madison Ave. 
New York 


PowveERr oR 


ATIK DYES Liu 


also ( Recognized Standard ) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 10 
437 West 37th Street New York City 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, ete. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


_ MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


DEMAND 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOL WORK 


F.P.M. Frame and Blades 
outlast all others. @Used 
in many of the schools 
throughout the U. S, 


1 F. P. M. Coping Saw 
and 7 Blades 
sent prepaid 

$1.00 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free sample 
of blade sent Manual Training Teachers upon request. 





F. P. MAXSON * Chicago, Illinois 
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News 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 


By JAMES J. DAVIS and JOHN C. 


WRIGHT 


The United States Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education collaborate 


in the writing of a book which every teacher will want to recommend as 


““*required reading.” Cloth $2.00. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Publishers, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 


TECHNICAL 


Racing Yachts done in 
or boys and girls who love to make 
by Peter Adams, illustrated by 
ind published by E. P. 
135 pages; $1.25 

Golden Feather by 
Dorothy Emmerich, 
man) is a 
Italian fairy 


cork models—a book 
things— 
Madelaine Kroll 


Dutton & Co., New York. 


Capuana 

pictures by 

volume of sprightly 

tales, published by 
* * * 


(translated by 
Margaret Free- 
and humorous 
Dutton, 


Adventures in American Literature by Schweik- 
ert, Inglis, and Gehlmann, is particularly 
worthy new volume published by 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison 
York City. 

Book XI of the 
The other 


note- 
Harcourt, 
Avenue, New 
It is “Adventures in 
books in the 


Litera- 
ture Series” series are: 
Book VII Editor Dr. J. M. 
Book VIII Dr. J. M. Ross 
Book IN.... ._Dr. Ross and H. C. Schweikert 
Book X : . C. Schweikert 


Ross 


“Adventures in American Literature” is a com- 
prehensive anthology of 
well as a complete American history. This text 
will give the American literature course an 
equal place of dignity and importance with Eng- 
lish literature in high schools. 

- 7” >» 


American literature as 


Superintendent Charles C. 
charge of the schools of our 
ramento, has returned from a 4000-mile trip 
through California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Canada, in time to get his plans ready for the 
beginning of the school year. 

Mr. Hughes is planning the Sacramento city 
Institute for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of Thanksgiving week. Superintendents Robert 

Golway of Sacramento County, E. J. Fitz- 
gerald of El Dorado County, Sabra Greenhalgh 
of Amador County and Minnie E. Gray of Sutter 
‘ounty, have joined with Sacramento city in the 
preparations for a joint institute. 


FREE SAMPLES of 


HOLLYWOOD COSMETICS 


Try my complete set of beautifiers for 7 days at my expense! 
| guarantee to give you greater beauty—a new youthful com- 
lexion—in one week. This sensational free test has convinced 
thousands. Send for my INDIVIDUAL COMPLEXION 
ANALYSIS and set of free samples. Write Potty Perron, 
ept. 136-K, 5863 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California. 


A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 


KrEYSTONE View COMPANY 
Meadville, Penn. 
Harry W. SprnpLer 
P. O. Box 400 
Berkeley, Cc alifornia 


Hughes, who is in 
capital city of Sac- 


new 





W.N. Sinctey 
198 Ramona Place 
Pasadena, California 


BOOK COMPANY, AGENTS, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA 


ART PROJECTS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Send 50c in coin for sample September Art Project. We send 
hand-made samples for Color Study, Flowers, Design, etc. 
We send hand-made drawings for Historical Projects, for 
grade and High School teachers. Pre-historic and Egyptian 
now ready. State grade or rural. 


STOVER SCHOOL ART SERVICE 
129 E. MAPLE AVENUE BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 








Western Nature Study | 


A New Service for West Coast Teachers 


year on the finest paper 
and with superb illustrations, this bulletin will 
develop systematically the neglected field of western 
nature study. It will give, in addition, nature 
teaching aids and devices. 

The first two 
manders’’ and 
are in preparation 

Each volume wili contain not less than 200 pages 
and 100 illustrations. The price is $1.00 for the 
yearly volume of four numbers. 


Address WESTERN NATURE STUDY 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


‘Frogs Toads and Sala- 
Others 


numbers, 


Birds,’’ are now ready. 


| 
| Published four times the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DIPLOMAS. 


Dependable Service—Quality Materials 


Our Nineteenth Year 


THE T. V. ALLEN CO. 
812-816 MAPLE AVENUE Los ANGELES 


| 
| 





HOW 10 FORMA 
RHYTHM BAND 

“ NBS Any teacher can now give pupils 
FRE valuable basic musical traiming, 


and arouse new enthusiasm for 
all class-room activities by forming a rhythm band 
Our Free Book tells how easily and quickly it is done. 
Complete outfit of instruments $5.95 and up. Send | 
now for book and full information. No obligation 


EUDWIG & LU DWIG 


1038R Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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California Property Tax 
(Continued from Page 20) 
port the aggregate load would not alter the 
case in the least. 

The tax problem in California is anal- 
ogous to that of the construction engineer. 
We have need of some expert economic 
engineering by our California legislature in 
the form of new tax laws, for the strain 
upon common property under the present 
system is already at the breaking point. 


State Tenure Committee 
(Continued from Page 8) 
that his services will not be required for t] 
ensuing year. 

It is therefore recommended that Section 5.68) 
be changed to read, “On or before the fifteent 
day of May in any year, the governing board 
may give notice in writing to a probationar 
employee that his services will not be require 
for the ensuing year.” 

Editorial Note: Any teacher who has criticisy 
or suggestions should send them to Mr. Ralph | 
Everett, 2740 Portola Il’ay, Sacramento 


The Acic 12st 


What more exacting test can there be of 
dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
t use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


| 1930 CENSUS WORLD ATLASES 
Most Carejully Edited Atlases in America’ 
| Review Geographique 
MODERN REFERENCE, $30.00 UNRIVALED, $12.50 
INTERNATIONAL, $3.50 JUNIOR ATLAS, $2.50 


Markable-Washable Political and Outline Maps 
on Cram’s Straight Roll Holder, $8.00 


Geo. F. Cram Co., Western Factory Branch 
4000 East Slauson Avenue Maywood, California 
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‘2\\| All the Grades! 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION *2.00 


Helpful... . interesting . . . . indispensable to the 
modern teacher. Mail the coupon subscription blank! 


7 help you solve your teaching problems 
...to have at your finger tips the newest 
ideas in teaching practice... to make you a bet- 
ter teacher—and your class a model of teaching 
efficiency, subscribe now for Grade Teacher. 


$2.00 NEVER BETTER SPENT 


The only professional magazine for Classroom 
Teachers of all grades, Grade Teacher 
brings you from September through June a 
vast storehouse of inspirational teacher helps 
and guides. Packed with everyday material for 
all the grade groupings—Primary, Interme- 
diate and Grammar. Time-saving and energy 
preserving. A stimulant to your teaching pro- 
gram. Specialist contributors on up-to-the- 
minute school subjects—Health, Safety Educa- 
tion, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physi- 
cal Training, Citizenship, Auditorium Work, 
Seatwork, and scores of others. 


UNDER EXPERT EDITORSHIP 


The editor, Florence Hale, has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of your problems and how 
to meet them. An expert in elementary educa- 
tion for the state of Maine, and a vice-president 
of the N.E.A., she has taught all the grades and 
served 11 years as a director of teacher train- 
ing in a State Normal School. Always in touch 
with classroom needs, her selection of material 
always conforms to current educational re- 
quirements. She writes three to five pages each 
month, based upon personal acquaintance 
with teachers and their problems. Through 
her own pages, “The Editor's Notebook”, 
“Talking Together” and “Ask Florence Hale” 
{a question and answer column which is im- 
mensely popular) she places her wide, varied 
and practical experience at your disposal. 
AN IDEA LIBRARY —PRACTICAL 
—USABLE 


Pictures and Poster Work—Aburtdant pictures 
and posters for Picture Study Work and Crea- 


tive Designing. Blackboard and window dec- 
orations—table designs—greeting and place 
cards—valentines. Famous paintings with min- 
iature reproductions for pupils’ use—story of 
the picture—life of the artist. 


Projects—Successful projects all worked out for 
you. Costume playsand pageants. Puppetshows. 
Rhythmic and folk dances. Games. History, 
geography and travel projects. Nature study. 


Programs and Auditorium Work—Every month, 
pages and pages of plays, poems, recitations, 
music and exercises. Seasonable programs. 
An abundance of stories—the kind children 
love to hear. Articles on how to tell stories, for 
either oral or written reproduction. 


ORDER NOW—PAY LATER! 


Where for $2.00 . . . only 20c a month, can 
you get the wealth of classroom material this 
professional magazine makes available to you? 
Mailed to you every month at your home or 
school, it will bring to your teaching renewed 
interest—enthusiastic pupil response. The 
Grade Teacher is vita/ to your teaching suc- 
cess. Subscribe to it now. Use the convenient 
coupon subscription blank. You have until 
November ‘5th to pay! 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK!— PAY NOVEMBER 5th 


mente ener 


Date aan 
THE GRADE TEACHER, Dept. I 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my year’s subscription to Grade Teacher 
beginning with the September issue. 


I inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription* or I agree 
to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5, 1930. 


i 

i 

4 

¥ 

4 Name mi 
St. or No. or R. D..- 

\ a én 

i 


*Our new Teachers’ Manual, “How to use the Contents of 
an Educational Magazine’’, 2 book of 40 pages, size 534 x 834, 
will be sent you free of charge if cash accompanies this order. 
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Promote the Health of Your Pupils 





Maintain accepted Standards of Cleanliness 


Double the Lives and Service of your Textbooks 





by using the well-known 


Holden Book Covers 





These Covers are adjustable—one-piece—made of 
pure fibers—waterproof and weatherproof 
and made to withstand abrasion 
friction and wear. 


SAFETY RULES — Approved by 
Vational Safety Council—are printed 
on the No. 2 size without extra charge. 





Every Pupil—Teacher—and Taxpayer bene- 
fits through the adoption and use 





of these covers. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Mives C. HOLDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


